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Style- 
keeping 
Zz Clothes for 
~~ Outdoor Wear 


To hold its shape and retain its smartness 
through the stress of outdoor wear, a suit or 
coat must have the right fabric foundation. 


American Woolen Company's OLIVAUTO 
CLOTH and FORESTRY CLOTH, Shade 
65, offer the best combination of style and wear- 
ing quality for motoring suits and coats, riding, golf- 
ie ing, hunting and fishing clothes. 


HD on motoring wear we recommend OLIVAUTO CLOTH 


- 


~ especially, because it does not show dust or grease spots readily, 
resists wrinkles—and being closely woven, turns wind and showers. 
It is fashionable olive-brown in color, and tailors splendidly. Medium 


Weight Only. 
FORESTRY CLOTH, Shade 65, is especially desirable 


for hunting, camping and fishing garments. It is made in all desirable 
weights up to Twenty-['wo Ounces. This cloth was adopted for 
the Official Uniform of the U.S. Forestry Service. 

Any custom tailor or store can obtain OLIVAUTO CLOTH and 
: FORESTRY CLOTH for you. They may be had also in correct sporting 
4 garments ready-to-wear from Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York, and 
other outfitters. If you don’t find them, write for samples and prices. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency, American Woolen Company of New York, American Woolen Bldg., 18th to 19th St., on 4th Ave., New York. 


OUR OUTING BLANKETS ARE MADE TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF CAMP LIFE. 
MADE IN VARIOUS WEIGHTS AND COLORS. 
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THE PURSUIT OF THE ELUSIVE FORTY 
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Number 4 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


We called the mountain paradise in 
which we found ourselves ‘‘ Ptarmigan 
Plain,’’ and made arrangements to camp 
there at once. This was in early Octo- 
ber. During the preceding six or seven 
years I had hunted almost everything 
that could be called game in the Cana- 
dian wilderness. I had shot moose and 
caribou in the bush country; seals and 
walrus along Hudson’s Bay ; musk-ox on 
the barrens, and polar bear up on the 
Roes Welcome, where the Arctic ice 
crashes down into the big bay in the 
spring break-ups. But never had I[ 
found a game paradise like this that we 
entered in October. My companions 
were Jack Otto, of Fitzhugh, Alberta— 
the best known guide, packer, and griz- 
zly bear hunter in the Canadian Rock- 
ies—and Dr. I. F. Burgin, of Delta, 
Colo. From Fitzhugh we hit out on a 
trail of our own north and west, beyond 
the Frazer. So far as was known, not 


even an Indian had been in that country 
for thirty years, and two days in from 
the end of the line of rail of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific we began to see big game, 
chiefly mountain goat and sheep. Five 





days in we struck a country of green 
and rolling valleys, where every slope 
was torn up by grizzlies in their bur- 
rowings for the little brown gophers. 
erizzlies 
during the following seven days. On 
the evening of the day we entered Ptar- 
migan Plain we first saw the ‘‘ Elusive 
Forty.”’ 

It was in the middle of the afternoon 
that we took off our saddles and re- 
lieved 


In this country we shot five 


our pack-horses, and pitched 
eamp. We were at the head of the big 
valley with snow-covered 
mountains sweeping in a semi-circle to 
the left of us. Half a mile to our right 
was the other We had not 
stopped for dinner, so our ‘‘supper’’ was 
ready at 4 o’clock, just as the last of the 
sun was flooding the craggy side cf the 
big mountain on our right. Otto was 
facing the sun-flooded mountain and 
was just about to bite into a chunk of 
hot bannock when he paused, and stared. 
Burgin and I turned to follow his gaze. 
Then we all faced the mountain. 

I have seen a herd of 10,000 caribou 
sweeping across the barrens, but that 
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IN THE SHEEP, GOAT AND GRIZZLY PARADISE; AUTHOR POINTING. 


herd was far less impressive than what 
we now saw on the mountainside, prob- 
ably half a mile away, though the dis- 
tance seemed less than half that. In one 
place the backbone of the mountain was 
free of snow, and glistened a reddish 
black in the glow of the sun. And slowly 
over that sombre ridge that split the sky 
far above the timber-line there filed a 
herd of mountain goats. They came In- 
dian fashion, one after the other, their 
snow-white bodies showing like moving 
snowballs against the darkness of the 
mountain. One after another they con- 
tinued te come, while we sat as motion- 
less as rocks, and when the file ended 
Dr. Burgin had counted forty-one, and 
Otto and I forty. In a thin white line— 
never for a moment breaking the file— 
they moved along the bald cap of the 
summit, descended for a hundred yards 
down a precipitous slope of shale, and 
then followed a ledge along which, a few 
284 


days later, we found it too venturesome 
for a man to travel. Before they dis- 
appeared we crept to our hunting glass- 
es, and had a look at them at closer 
range. There were half a dozen mag- 
nificent heads in the bunch. 

It was too late to think of stalking 
that night, so we rolled up in our sleep- 
ing bags, prepared to be on the hunt 
soon after dawn. We were a little late 
in our reckoning, and the sun was tint- 
ing the snow-covered peaks to the west 
when we finished breakfast and began 
the ascent of the mountain. We were 
sure that the goat feeding-ground was 
just over the range, and so we divided 
our foree. I had hunted with various 
kinds of big game rifles, and had 
brought with me into the mountains two 
light .22 ealiber Hi-Power Savage rifles. 
When climbing after goat and sheep 
every ounce additional weight soon be- 
gins to tell one one, and these guns, with 














the tremendous muzzle velocity of 2,800. 
and a fall of only six inches at 300 
yards, I had found particularly effect- 
ive. Dr. Burgin took one of these, and 
I the other. Otto carried a 303. We 
gave Burgin half an hour start, so that 
he would have time to swing well to the 
left. Otto set out fifteen minutes ahead 
of me, so that all of us began the ascent 
of the mountain at about the same time 

By my watch, it took me just one hour 
and fifteen minutes to reach the black 
cap over which the herd of goats had 
appeared the previous evening, and I 
was almost exhausted. But the sight that 
met my eyes when I crept above the 
last rocks of the ridge was ample re- 
ward for the strenuous work. Three or 
four hundred yards below, the mountain 
slope bulged out into a narrow plateau, 
free of rock, and with a velvety cover- 
ing of grass. Within long rifle-range 


of me the herd was feeding. Fortunately 
having the wind in my favor, I saw that 





GETTING HIM READY FOR SUPPER. 











it was possible, by making a detour, to 
bring myself almost on a level with the 
herd, at a shooting distance of 250 
yards. It took me thirty minutes to ac- 
complish my object, and then I realized 
that my first fire would turn the entire 
herd in Dr. Burgin’s direction. So I 
picked out the best heads in the bunch 
through my hunting glass, and waited 
for Otto to have his chance, and begin 
firing. Meanwhile Otto was crouching 
behind a rock 400 yards from the herd, 
waiting for me to begin firing, as he 
knew that I must be very close to the 
game. I don’t believe that for a moment 
the wind shifted, and yet, all at once, 
the herd took alarm, and the particular 
head that I had selected for my target 
came thirty yards nearer, and_ stood 
gazing straight in my direction. He was 
a little better than 200 yards away, and 
at my first shot he fell like a stone. It 
was about the first time I had ever seen 
a goat go down without a kick, for both 
285 
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goat and sheep will carry a lot of lead 
—a tough bull sheep standing next to a 
grizzly. I got another head before the 
herd was out of range. This was not 
because of good marksmanship, though 
running goat at 250 and 300 yards are 
not easy marks. I aimed at one of the 
big fellows, but the bullet went a few 
inches high, and struck a smaller fel- 
low a few yards on the other side. Mean- 
while Otto’s .303 was cracking up the 
mountain, but nothing resulted, because 
of the long range. Otto and I both ran 
down into the little plain, and waited 
for Burgin to begin shooting. Very soon 
we heard the sharp crack of his .22 Hi- 
Power, and we began racing in his di- 
rection. Fifteen minutes later the doc- 
tor met us, panting and gesticulating. 

‘‘Where are they?’’ he gasped, the 
moment he met us. 

He showed his astonishment, as he 
stared beyond us. 


‘‘The whole bunch came back toward 
you!’’ he exclaimed, in a second breath 
‘*T saw them not five minutes ago when 
they came over that bulge. Now-—where 
in Gawd’s name—’’ 

We were all staring now. The goats 
had not taken to the mountainside, or 
they would have been plainly visible. 
We ran to the edge of the plain and 
looked down into the deeper valley be- 
yond. There was nothing in sight. The 
entire herd had disappeared as com- 
pletely as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed it. We climbed 100 
yards down from the plain, and then 
returned more mystified than ever. Sud. 
denly Otto gave an astonished cry, and 
pointed. 

Over the bare summit which I had 
descended only a short time before, the 
last of the herd was disappearing. 

‘‘Now, what the devil do you think of 
that?’’ asked the M. D 
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WE GOT THREE OF 


THE “ELUSIVE FORTY.” 
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Otto grinned. 
‘“‘They fooled you, Doe,’’ he said. 


‘*Let’s have a look at this bulge over 


here.’”’ 

We found that the thirty-foot rise 
over which the doctor had seen the herd 
disappear was split in the middle by a 
narrow dip of five or six feet. The 
shrewd instinct of the goat leaders had 
told them that they were between two 
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THE HERD 


deadly fires, and instead of going down 
into the valley, which would have ex- 
posed them to further fire, they had 
swung up the dip and were among the 
big masses of rock not 100 yards away 
when the doctor rushed past them to 
meet us. 

That’s why I remember them as the 


‘‘Blusive Forty ”’ 




























Buckwheat Cakes 


Oh, buckwheat cakes—when frosts are keen, when trees have 
lost their robes of green, when all the fields are brown and sere and 
landscapes cold and dark and drvar, I look upon thy goodly stack, and 
all the joys of youth come back. I hear the voice of rippling rills. 
the low of kine upon the hills, the sigh of summer’s whispering breeze 
the song of birds, the hum of bees, the swish of scythes across the 
loam, the cheerful’ call of harvest home, the rumble of the water 
wheel, the miller’s hearty laughter peal. I see the shores of fairy 
isles where fancy dwells and fortune smiles, I see bright amaranthine 
bowers and gardens piled with fruits and flowers, and all the visions 
of delight that throng athwart my raptured sight. Oh, buckwheat 
cakes—when old Vermont yields up her sweetly-flowing font. when 
golden nuggets from the churn melt over thee and make me yearn. 
I look upon thy goodly stack and joy and youth come trooping back. 


J. G. BRADSHAW. 
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‘‘The whole bunch came back toward 
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We were all staring now. The goats 
had not taken to the mountainside, or 
they would have been plainly visible. 
We ran to the edge of the plain and 
looked down into the deeper valley be- 
yond. There was nothing in sight. The 
entire herd had disappeared as com- 
pletely as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed it. We climbed 100 
yards down from the plain, and then 
returned more mystified than ever. Sud: 
denly Otto gave an astonished cry, and 
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Over the bare summit which I had 
descended only a short time before, the 
last of the herd was disappearing. 

‘‘Now, what the devil do you think of 
that?’’ asked the M. D 
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‘“‘They fooled you, Doe,’’ he said. 
‘‘Let’s have a look at this bulge over 
here.’’ 

We found that the thirty-foot rise 
over which the doctor had seen the herd 
disappear was split in the middle by a 
narrow dip of five or six feet. The 
shrewd instinct of the goat leaders had 
told them that they were between two 
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deadly fires, and instead of going down 
into the valley, which would have ex- 
posed them to further fire, they had 
swung up the dip and were among the 
big masses of rock not 100 yards away 
when the doctor rushed past them to 
meet us. 

That’s why I remember them as the 
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landscapes cold and dark and drvar, I look upon thy goodly stack, and 
all the joys of youth come back. I hear the voice of rippling rills. 
the low of kine upon the hills, the sigh of summer’s whispering breeze 
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loam, the cheerful’ call of harvest home, the rumble of the water 
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of delight that throng athwart my raptured sight. Oh, buckwheat 
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A Hunting Trip in Alpine County, California 











FROM HERE ON THE SNOWS WERE DEEP. 











TO THE NORTH FAL — HIGHLAND AND SILVER PEAKS LOOMED 
WHITE AND DAZZLING. 























THE AUTHOR’S HORSE POSED FOR A PICTURE 
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Illustrated from Photographs by E. B. Davis 























ON THE WESTERN SLOPE BANKS OF SNOW WERE ENCOUNTERED. 





































Knowledge gained by a whule life’s 
experience is necessary to give an un- 
varnished account of the sea otter, to 
have found them where never hunted 
and living under natural conditions, up 
to date, the hardest hunted animal on 
earth. Legendary lore of the Aleutes 
and parasitic information give distorted 
facts, and lead astray those who would 
like to know. 

The sea otter appears to be a link of 
the last former generation of animals. 
The body is the size of a shorn sheep, 
weighing between 90 and 120 pounds. 
A semi-amphibious mammal, rearing one 
young, which requires nearly as much 
care as a human child. The mother, 
lying on the surface of the water on her 
back in the shape of a bow (which posi- 
tion is kept indefinitely without exer- 
tion) holds her baby in her arms. Lull- 
ing the baby to sleep, she turns it on 
its back, settles gently from under it 
and dives to the bottom for food. 

The favorite food urchins, 
which are everywhere plentiful. While 
diving, the otter swims like a dog, de- 
taches a dozen urchins, sticks their barbs 
into her fur, rises under the baby, belly 
up, and may not even wake it. and eats 
this rich mollusk, the barbs of which, 
as soon as warmed, collapse into a vege- 
table pulp. The shell of the urchin is 
most all ground up to get the meat in- 
side. It is rich food for a mammal. The 
otter having finished the sea-eggs, baby 
asleep on its back, settles again from 
under it, dives to the bottom and de- 
taches five or six blades of young kelp 
the 


is sea 


which barely reaches to surface, 
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gathers them in her arms and comes up, 
belly up, and makes a little raft of her- 
self, turns baby over, and around where 
its pleasant fountains lie. The mother 
eats the tender parts of the kelp. Crabs 
and small cuttlefish (octopus) are gotten 
also. Since being very much hunted, 
not daring to go near shore, cod and 
halibut is their food in fine weather off 
shore; to be changed for their favorite 
food as soon as a gale comes, when they 
are not likely to be molested. 

They are semi-carnivorous, their 
mouth, excepting larger incisors, being 
the same as that of the human. They 
are very affectionate and timid. The 
great northern voleanic belt is their 
home and they are found nowhere eise 
on earth, live nowhere there even except 
in the cold waters of the North Pacific, 
not entering Okotzk, or Bering Sea ex- 
cepting close to the islands. The apex 
of the great northern voleanic belt has 
most otter. From the north end of 
Yesso to California and from southeast 
Alaska south, they are only stragglers 
and physically poorer and smaller, liv- 
ing mostly in kelp patches for fear of 
the tinturera and other sharks. Quite 
many have been taken off the southern 
California coast, very inferior skins. 

The anatomy of the sea otter is some- 
what strange. The tail is fairly thick, 
but flat and shaped like a railway spike 
twelve to fourteen inches long. The hind 
legs are like the hind flippers of a leop- 
ard seal; the fore legs like the fore legs 
of a Newfoundland pup, excepting that 
the toe nails set a little further back. I 
saw an article in a magazine where the 
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writer stated that they are fond of 
clams, dig them, take one in each hand 
and smash them together and get the 
meat on its breast. They cannot dig 
and would do no better than a New- 
foundland pup, as the toe nails are small 
and set back; therefore. they can hold 
nothing, but use the two to hold some- 
thing between. They know nothing 
about clams. There is only one kind of 
sea otter, but it came to pass that these 
that were hunted severely gained in 
brain power, in physical strength, size, 
and a better fur than the never-hunted 
kind lolling around and hiding among 
the rocks, sleeping on the rocks, where 
the garish light of day and sun play 
havoe with their fur. The fur for the 
sea otter is the most beautiful conceiv- 
able sable; the summer skins are as good 
as the winter ones, and never shed, the 
same as the human hair. 

The sea otter do not migrate; they 
like to live around small islands, always 
retreating before a gale into shelter to 
leeward. They are fearful of cold 
northwest and north gales and haul out 
on rocks during the severest times so 
as not to drift away ’*from the land. 
Any southerly wind, let the swell be 
ever so bad, they do not mind, running 
in the water. If a gale lasts long some 
drift away asleep, but on waking up 
make for the nearest land. Their food 
is plentiful everywhere. so they remain 
there,if not molested. In that manner 
some get as far south as California and 
the island of Yessa from the apex of 
the great northern volcanic belt, along 
the peninsula of Alaska. Otter like to 
live inside of certain zones, in schools 
at sea, since being much harassed. The 
locality of these zones is such that, dur- 
ing any kind of a gale, should they fall 
asleep, the otter will meet with land to 
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leeward and then know exactly where 
he is. 

Their brain power within the last 
forty years has remarkably developed. 
The last remaining few are erying in 
the wilderness for a little protection. 
The last forty-odd years have changed 
them much. Draw a picture of an old, 
unkempt draft horse as the former, and 
the finest, well-groomed race horse as 
the latter, and it would be a correct com- 
Among 100 skins formerly, 
now, 


parison. 
you would find one good one: 
among 100, you hardly find one bad. 
Sea otter sadly need protection. 

There is an old saying that the elev- 
enth hour has struck for something; 
with the sea otter, it is five minutes to 
twelve. A thorough knowledge and 
eternal vigilance and love of the sub- 
ject may yet keep the otter from ex- 
termination. Minute details about pel- 
agic hunting, and all other questions 
connected with sea otter, I will cheer- 
fully answer, as I earned my living from 
1870 to 1900 in sea otter hunting only, 
mostly in Asiatic waters. 

Regarding propagation, sea otter have 
no season, breeding any time in the year. 
Adult females are not less than five 
A yearling is yet helpless; 
after two years, half grown, it gets 
along without the mother’s care. Being 
driven off shore, it has the following 
enemies to contend with, Hunters, 
thrashers (fox-shark), the larger cuttle- 
fish (octopus), and occasionally squid 
(mollusk eucephalus). Danger from 
these animals is much less or absent near 
rocks and kelp, their natural home. 

Supposing you take 100 skins from 
near the apex of the great northern vol- 
canic belt and lay them out in very clear 
daylight. An expert, a man who has 
handled thousands of them, will pick 


years old. 
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therefrom one, the kingpin, which is 
akin to a rare diamond or pearl and 
which may bring $10,000; he will get 
the next best 9 per cent to 10 per cent. 
that have a value of $1,000 to $1,500, 
the rest making a fair average, but rang- 
ing between $400 and $600 each. The 
choicest skin is black fur, with bright 
silver-tipped stiff hair, not too plenti- 
ful; next comes the nickel-tip, manga- 
nese bronze, broken steel and ashen gray. 


Jet black fur with black tip comes next 
after silver. It is almost impossible to 
find two skins alike, and they are hard 
to match, but as the skins are so large 
that you could sew a fair-sized man in- 
side of it, one skin is large enough for 
a lady’s coat trimming. 

A large otter will make a piece of fur, 
without the tail, 6 feet by 32 inches 
without any loss, and is prettier and 
hardier than any other fur. 


SEASONAL NOTE. 


“And what is your occupation?” asked the 
accident insurance agent. “I’m a woodsman 
During the hunting season I act as a guide.” 
“I’m sorry, but my company won’t write a pol- 
icy on your class.” “Why not? Surely I’m a 
good risk.” “My dear sir, you’re not a risk; 


you're a certainty.” 

















PTARMIGAN. PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLORADO, OCTORER, 1912. 
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COOKING 


ON THE TRAIL. 





MUSHING IN THE FROZEN NORTH 
GEO. F. WAUGH 


FIRST LIEUTENANT 27th INFANTRY, U. S. A. 


In these days when following the 
hardships of those who have striven, 
and those who are striving for honors 
in the frozen north, or the frozen south, 
the reader generally forms an entirely 
erroneous idea as to the amount of cloth- 
ing necessary to keep the body warm 
and to prevent freezing. We _ picture 
them as traveling all bundled up in furs 
and skins, but this is impossible, unless 
the explorer has so many dogs that all 
he has to do is to sit on the sled and 
ride to the next cabin or roadhouse, but 
where there are no roadhouses and he 
is packing his own provisions, camping 
outfit, and dog feed, there is no room 





for him on the sled and he is likely to 
find himself the hardest-worked dog of 
the team. 

He has to take the utmost care not to 
start perspiration, and the only safe way 
for him to win through is to keep un- 
comfortably.cool; whenever he begins to 
feel warm it is a signal for him to re- 
move some of his clothing or stop trav- 
eling. One scarcely ever hears of a per- 
son’s losing life or limb, that is not in 
some way caused by getting the cloth- 
ing damp—either by perspiring or by 
breaking through an overflow. 

All properly-made clothing for ex- 
tremely cold countries is made very 
293 
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large and adjusted so it can be readily 
removed. The fur parka is a garment 
made like a large hooded shirt coming 
to the knees, the edge of the hood hav- 
ing a ruff of wolverine, wolf or bear, to 
protect the face (wolverine being the 
best, as it is the only fur upon which 
the breath will not congeal), and is the 
most practical garment yet devised for 
Arctic work. This parka is made of 
reindeer summer skin (the winter skin 
sheds badly) or squirrel skin. It is 
worn with the fur outside and is lined 
with fur or some material which will 
allow it to slip on and off easily. The 
drill parka, which is used to break the 
wind, is made on the same model, only 
larger, as it, at times, is worn as the 
outermost garment of all. These fur 
parkas are seldom used by those who 
are experienced, when working on the 
trail; they are held in reserve until 
camp is reached, or until the trail is 
good and riding is possible; when push- 
ing cn the handle bars or running be- 
side the sled, the parka would be too 
hot, and would eause perspiration to 
start. 

As has already been stated, nearly 


every death from freezing is caused by 
getting too warm or wet, and not from 
excessive cold. One’s clothing may be- 
come damp in many ways; by break- 
ing through an overflow; by small par- 
ticles of snow getting on the gloves and 
being melted by the heat of the body; 
by striking what is called soft weather 
—a warm spell—(nearly every year in 
Alaska there occurs what is called a Jan- 
uary thaw, when it is so warm for a few 
days that often the supply of frozen 
meat is lost) or by perspiring. Perspi- 
ration may start by having on excessive 
clothing, by working with the load, help- 
ing the dogs, or by the excitement that 
invariably follows when the explorer 
believes he is lost. Whenever the cloth- 
ing is dampened by perspiration, or 
moisture of any kind, it requires con- 
stant heat to keep this moisture warm, 
and there is only one place from which 
to get it, and that is the body. The 
drawing away of heat gradually reduces 
the vitality as well as the temperature 
of the body and after a time chill sets 
in, energy becomes greatly impaired and 
to continue on the way seems not only 
impossible but futile. There is only one 
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result and that is death—unless the trav- 
eler can get shelter. assistance, ora fire 
where he ean get dry clothes. 

When it comes to a test of what to 
do in life and death emergencies, it 
seems that the brains and education of 
the white man count for little. Although 
he has been told what: experience has 
taught the Eskimo, in many eases he 
will not follow it. If an Eskimo or 
an Alaskan Indian is lost in a storm or 
blizzard, even if only a short distance 
from his cabin, he does not attempt to 
find his way, but gets into a snow drift, 
digs a hole if possible, kneels down, 
pulls the parka hood well over his head. 
turns his back to the storm, and stays 
there until the blizzard has passed; tak- 
ing every precaution meanwhile to keep 
awake, and shiver himself warm when- 
ever he commences to feel chilled. Shiv- 
ering oneself warm is simply making 
use of nature’s own provision. He will 


FREIGHTERS MAKING CAMP 








DURING FAIR WEATHER 
also carry a small article in his mitts, 
say a piece of wood or cork, that he 
will unconsciously play with and in that 
manner keep his hands warm. The white 
man does none of these things; he im- 
mediately begins to try to find his eab- 
in, and being unable to do so, he gets 
nervous and excited; this causes him to 
sweat, and he finally rushes madly 
around, often even leaving his dogs if 
he has any. Eventually he becomes ex- 
hausted and has to quit; then he tries 
to find shelter, and he may get into a 
snow drift, but his clothing by this time 
is ali moist, his vitality is greatly re- 
duced, and it is only a matter of a few 
hours until he perishes. 

At St. Michaels, Alaska, last winter 
an Eskimo woman, carrying a small 
child, started to go from one eabin to 
another during a storm. She got lost 
and the storm turned into a blizzard, 
but as soon as she realized she was lost 
295 
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she dug a hole in the snow as best she 
could, knelt down, putting her back to 
the storm, pulled her parka hood over 
her head, drew her arms inside of the 
parka, cuddled her child against her 
breast and remained there until the bliz- 
zard was over, a matter of about twelve 
hours; then she found that she was only 
thirty eabin. Her 
greatest suffering was caused by her 


yards from her 


having been required to remain in the 
same position so long; the child was not 
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dogs and could not find them again; 
being a very large man, with a very 
powerful physique, he was able to keep 
going, and two days later he was found 
by natives wandering around near Pit- 
metalic, completely out of his head. His 
bare hands were dangling at his sides, 
frozen solid; in some manner he had 
gotten his right foot wet and that was 
also frozen. He wes taken to St. Mich- 
aels, where everything was done to save 
his hands and feet, but without success, 
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YUKON DOG TEAM FREIGHTING 


harmed in the least. A white man named 
Desmond, who had spent several years 
in the North and who thought he knew 
all about the country, was caught in the 
same blizzard. He had a good fur park: 
with him and a fur robe on his sled, 
which latter was drawn by seven of the 
best Malamute dogs. Instead of rolling 
up in his robe and getting his dogs 
around him, he tried to find his way, 
became excited, lost his head, left his 


THROUGH AN ALASKAN CANYON, 


and it was necessary to amputate them. 
Desmond was well equipped to stand the 
blizzard and had he made proper use 
of his robe and dogs he could easily 
have weathered it, his chances being 100 
per cent. better than those of the Es- 
kimo woman. Even after leaving his 
dogs, had he kept his heaa and’ drawn 
his hands inside of his parka, putting 
them under his armpits, he would not 
have lost them. 
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When a native is on the trail he 
never does any work; he loads his sled 
to its full capacity and then gets on 
and rides, letting his dogs do all the 
work. As he never exerts himself, the 
only chance of his getting warm would 
be in beating the dogs. Most white men 
are different, for when they sve the dogs 
working, they are ashamed to ride so 
they generally remain off the sled, shov- 
ing on the handle bars and helping all 
they can, and before they are aware 
of it they have started to sweat and the 
result is easily foretold. 

A year ago, a man with whom the 
writer was intimately associated, and 
who had spent two winters in Alaska, 
had occasion to make a trip from Nome 
to Teller, Alaska. A lady whose hus- 
band was in Teller wanted to visit him, 
and persuaded my friend to take her 
with him on the trip. On leaving Nome 
the lady was riding in the sled, the man 
mushing the dogs. He was wearing 
heavy fleece-lined undereclothing, two 
flannel shirts, 2 heavy sweater, a rein- 
deer parka lined with squirrel skin, 
which in reality makes it a double parka, 
and then a drili parka over all. For 
foot-gear, he had on four pair of heavy 
woolen socks, one pair of German socks, 
and a pair of winter mucklucks. It was 
not very ccld, being in the vicinity of 
zero. He was dressed so heavily that 
while mushing the team, he was uncon- 
sciously perspiring. The trail was 
staked, besides running along the tele- 
phone line. In the afternoon they ran 
into a snow storm that the dogs did not 
want to face, and the man could scarcely 
make out the trail stakes. Having a 
woman with him, he was anxious to 
make Tishue roadhouse, and to get her 
out of the storm. His dogs laid down 
on him, and it was necessary for him 





to go ahead to break trail and then drag 
them after him. Within two miles of 
Tishue roadhouse he fell down exhaust- 
ed, his vitality gone, and his clothing 
saturated with moisture. The woman 
tried to get him into the sled, but could 
not as he was a large man, weighing 
about 175 pounds; while she only 
weighed 107 pounds; the dogs would 
not go on so there was no chance of 
getting help. She took the robe off the 
sled, put it around him and asked for 
his knife to eut the tow line so as to get 
the dogs loose; she put them around him 
in order to give him the warmth from 
He put his hand in his 
During 


their bodies. 
pocket but never withdrew it. 
the entire night she walked in a circle 
around a telephone pole, at times sup- 
porting herself against it. In the morn- 
ing she left the team, as they would not 
obey her, making her way towards the 
roadhouse. She walked backwards, as 
the storm blinded her so that she could 
not see the trail stakes when facing it. 
On reaching the roadhouse she could not 
make herself heard, and broke a window 
to wake the people. A relief party went 
out and brought in the body of the 
frozen man. With the exception of his 
parkas his clothing was frozen to his 
body, and it was necessary to cut the 
garments away. Had he worn ordinary 
all-wool underclothing, with a flannel 
shirt, and any kind of closely-woven 
trousers with footgear to match, saving 
the-other garments until he was through 
traveling, he would not have lost his 
life. The writer often made fifty miles 
a day when the temperature was 30 de- 
grees below zero, and, barring his gloves, 
fur mitts, headgear (toque with silk 
handkerchief tied over his nose) and 
his mucklucks, his clothing was no 
heavier than what is worn in the trop- 
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ics. Garments worn next the body 
should be all wool or of fur. Fur, in 
the very far North, where one encoun- 
ters the extreme cold, is worn next to 
the skin, and most garments are made 
without buttons. The wool carries the 
moisture away from the body to the out- 
side and one’s back will often look from 
the congealed sweat and steam as if it 
had been exposed in a storm. 

Care of hands and feet are of vital 


the hands to sweating. Fur mitts should 
always be where they can easily be 
reached. Gleves skould be of the best 
wooi, and the best glove is made in Seot- 
land and is known as the MeGeorge 
Seoich wool glove; there is nothing any- 
where near its equal manufactured in 
this country. Small particles of snow 
constantly keep attaching themselves to 
the gloves and the first thing one notices 
is that the hands are commencing to 
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AT THE HALF-WAY FOUSE, AFTER 


importance, especially the hands. If one 
freezes them while traveling alone, there 
is no hope, for one cannot start a fire, 
and even with one’s fingers frost bitten 
one eannot light a mateh. On the trail 
one has to use one’s hands a great deal, 
working with the load, adjusting har- 
ness, digging snowballs out of the dogs’ 
feet so they will not go lame, and doing 
many other things; so it is necessary to 
wear gloves, as one could not do the 
work with fur mittens on, and besides 
the fur would be too hot and would start 


MAN AND DOGS HAVE BEEN FED. 


freeze. The snow has worked through 
the glove until the heat from the hands 
has melted it. Soon the temperature of 
the hands is reduced and no more heat 
forthcoming, the gloves start to freeze 
With the 
mucklueks, either winter or water, the 
native foot. gear is the only article that 
will protect the feet; one’s feet are prac- 
tically sure to perspire, and the, best 
thing to absorb this moisture is straw in 
the bottom of the muckluecks. The na- 
tive straw (a coarse grass) is better than 


and with them the hands. 
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any other, and grows in abundance along 
the coast of Bering Sea. After a few les- 
sons from the Eskimos one ean acquire 
the art, to a certain degree, of properly 
preparing and arranging the straw. Be- 
sides absorbing the moisture, it forms a 
eushion which prevents bruising the 
soles of the feet or stubbing the toes 
while traveling over rough ice. On tak- 
ing off one’s mucklucks, before turning 
in, one will find the straw sopping wet, 
while the socks are nearly dry. One 
must put the straw out to freeze, and in 
the morning it is covered with little erys- 
tals of frozen perspiration. Rub it be- 
tween the hands and it is ready for use 
again. 

The overflows are encountered while 
traveling along the coast of Bering Sea 
or along the rivers. Those along the 
coast are caused by the tide coming in, 
and the water coming out along the 
shore where the ice had cracked when 
the tide went out. Along the rivers these 
overflows are mostly found during very 
cold weather. They are caused by the 
river freezing deep and the water pres- 
sure coming down the river, forcing the 
ice up and making breaks along the shore 
where the water comes out. When the 
snow is on the river the traveler often 
gets into slush a foot deep before he 
knows it. These overflows have claimed 
many victims, as whenever a man breaks 
through it means a dry garment and a 
fire as soon as possible, or a frozen foot. 
The most experienced men carry a 
change of clothing and several pairs of 
gloves on the tor of the sled. 

If you are riding on the sled and do- 
ing nothing but keeping warm, while 
someone else does the work, it is all right 
to put on all-the clothes and fur mitts 


you want to; but if you are working 
with your team. you cannot do it. Al- 
ways keep yourself uncomfortably cool; 
whenever you begin to feel comfortable, 
begin to remove some of your garments 
or quit work. Never get up a perspira- 
tion. If wind strikes one side of your 
body and makes you cold, fasten a drill 
parka or some other garment on that side 
to break the wind. If you were to put 
it on it would make the other side of 
your body teo hot. Take care not to 
get your gloves damp, and if you do, 
change them immediately, and whenever 
your hands get eold, warm them, even if 
you have to stop and start a fire. Often 
when you think they are all right, your 
hands will be so cold you cannot strike 
a match; in that case put them under 
your armpits, next your body. <A small 
mirror fastened to the cuff of your mit 
is of great value, as then you can watch 
your face and tell when it starts to 
freeze. In the first stage it is easy to 
rub the frost out with the fur of your 
mitt. A silk handkerchief tied over the 
nose is the best protection for the face. 

If lost in a storm or blizzard, stop, 
make camp if you have an outfit, or get 
in a snow drift, for you cannot find your 
way. Never, under any circumstances, 
leave your team. Nearly everyone going 
into a eold climate has the impression 
that a beard will protect the face, and 
therefore allows one to grow. Then he 
wonders why his face gets so cold and 
pains him. On feeling it he finds the 
beard is full of ice, a mat of ice having 
formed from the breath freezing on it 
Without a beard there is nothing to 
eatch the moisture. 

The above observations may be of serv- 
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ice to those who may be contemplating 
invading the Great White Silences. as 
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they are based upon the actual expert- 
ences of the writer. 


NOTE.—After reading the foregoing story the editor sent the manuscript on to one of 
our readers, L. L Bales, of Seattle, Wash., merely for the pleasure we knew it would af- 


ford him in reading it, as he himself is an old musher of the North. 


In due time we re- 


ceived the manuscript back from Mr. Bales, together with the following note, which we re- 


produce for the interest it contains: 


As to the article of Lieut. Waugh on 
‘*Mushing in the Frozen North,’’ would 
say that I consider you fortunate, in- 
deed, in having such an intelligent and 
truthful contributor on the above sub- 
ject. It is correct in every detail, as I 
have ‘‘mushed’’ over the same ground 
many.times myself. Every statement is 
correct. But as our mutual friend, 
Chauncey Thomas would say: He should 
tell us ‘‘why’’ it is not advisable to leave 
the dog team under any circumstances. 
Native dogs raised by natives as a rule 
have a general dislike for a white man 
and will run away end leave him when- 
ever they have a chance. They are con- 
tinually on the lookout for the chance, 
and more especially so in a blizzard, and 
in lonely, isolated places the driver sepa- 
rated from his outfit is in great danger, 


and more than one good man has lost his 
life in this way. 

In driving native-raised dogs I always 
have a rope tied to the sled and around 
my body, and to this precaution I owe 
my life. And again, if a driver who is 
along should for any reason get any dis- 
tance from his sled in a blinding bliz- 
zard, he is apt to become bewildered and 
lost, or the dogs become impatient and 
start off on their own account and run 
away from him 

A silk handkerchief over a man’s face, 
leaving the eyes clear, is moistened with 
the breath, then becomes frozen and 
proves an excellent shield and protec- 
tion for the nose and face. The warm 
breath inside of the kerchief does the 
trick. L. L. BALgs. 


Unknown 


On a lonely stretch of the Old Man Plain, 
By grass and weeds o’ergrown, 

There lies a grave ’neath a Boree tree, 
And carved in the bark, one word, 


“Unknown.” 


Hidden away in that desolate spot, 
Where the night winds sob and the natives 


clan, 


His name unguessed, his fate unknown, 
Rests all that’s left of a brother man. 


Who knows—far away in an English town, 
A grey-haired mother still waits in vain, 

For news of her boy, who sought renown, 
And now lies buried on the Old Man Plain. 


NOTE—The above 


memory 
across 
ago. 

want of water. 


J. B. TIGHE. 


lines were written in 
of a grave we found when riding 
Australia on horseback some years 
Many men perish on the desert for 
Their epitaphs are general- 


ly “Unknown,” “Found with an Empty Can- 
teen,” etc, etc., if they are found at all. 
‘ J. 





B. T. 
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HOW TO MAKE A REFLECTING BAKER 





CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 


Poor camp cookery has spoiled many 
vacation trips. The novice who tries to 
adjust the ways of a city kitchen to a 
forest camp will have to alter his old 
rules and construct meals upon new prin- 
ciples. With the recent advent of evap- 
orated eggs, milk and vegetables a per- 
son can in the wilderness simulate met- 
ropolitan cuisines, but for lack of proper 
apparatus his baking will fall far short 
of absolute needs. 

Camp bread is the best index of a 
cook’s proficiency, and to make good at 
the business he will have to resort to 
means unheard of in the best grill rooms 
of the boulevards. 

The old school of outdoor men stick 
to the frying-pan method of bread-mak- 
ing and to the sour doughs and soda 
biscuits may well be laid the ruination 
of many stomachs. Especially in the 
West and where transportation allows of 
it, the Dutch oven is very popular. This 
is a heavy kettie on legs and with a 
sunken lid to hold hot coals. In using it 
a hole is dug in the ground and a fire 
built therein Then the oven is put in 
and the lid and all covered with hot 
ashes and dirt. This oven makes fine 
bread, but requires the extra work of 
digging a hole with a shovel, a special 
fire, and besidcs it is a heavy and cum- 
bersome article to tote around. 

Altogether the most satisfactory bak- 
ing apparatus is the reflecting oven. It 
is portable, folds flat and is fine for 
quick breads. ‘It is similar to the hearth- 
fire baker of our forefathers utilizing 
the angles to get the heat reflected from 


the bright surfaces onto the bread. The 
oven must be constructed with the top 
and bottom angles adjusted to a nicety 
in order to get the heat equally above 
and below. 

Successful reflecting bakers construct- 
ed of different materials are put on the 
market by all camp outfitters. Alumi- 
num is perhaps best, for it easily bright- 
ens with little work, but it is not so 
strong as tinned sheet iron, which an- 
swers the purpose very well. The re- 
fleeting baker top slants like a shed roof 
and the bottom like another upside down, 
the bread pan being in the middle. 

You can make one of these bakers at 
home and for this you will need the fol 
lowing articles, 


Two pieces of tin 12 inches wide and 24 
inches long. 


i Panne aney t aoe - svete. 
Tinner’s shears and punch. 
Hammer. 

Cut the tin into four 12-inch squares 
Of these two will go to make the top and 
bottom of the reflector. They are hinged 
together so they fold like the covers of 
a book. (See Fig. 1.) Between the 
hinges at X cut a small opening for the 
insertion of the apex of the wire pan 
rest. (Fig. 2.) 

The sides are made by taking the third 
piece of tin, size 12x 12 inches and cut 
diagonally across, producing two tri- 
angles which are both hinged to the bot- 
tom piece of the baker. When these are 
folded to meet the top and hooked, the 
baker is in proper angle relation to the 
heat rays from the campfire to evenly 
bake the contents of the pan. Near the 
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center of the sides punch holes at OX 


for inserting the ends of the wire pan 


rest. 

When ready to use, two small stakes 
are driven into the ground and the rear 
edge of the baker rests thereon. Or a 
permanent wire stand can be improvised. 
The bake pan can be made of the re- 
maining square of tin. Its dimensions 
should be 8x12 inches. The whole af- 
fair folds to the thickness of 1 inch and 
an area of 12x12 inches. In travel it 
is best kept in a cloth bag. 

In using the baker the bread is put 
into the pan and this in turn in the wire 
rest in the center of the baker. Put the 
baker in front of the regular cooking 
fire. This can be done as soon as kin- 
dled without danger of burning the 
dough and without waiting for the fire 
to burn down to coals. However, if you 
are building a special baking fire, build 
it high with a backing to throw the heat 
forward. Sticks of several feet length 
ean be leaned against a big log or a flat, 
upright rock surface and the kindling 
started thereunder. 

No more attention is needed until the 
product is done. Bread bakes evenly all 
around, but do not expect to brown the 
top. When the front edge turns brown 
reverse the pan and allow the rear edge 
to brown. 

Baking powder is the mainstay of 
camp baking, but this when much used 
is injurious to the stomach. Biscuits, 
corn bread and flapjacks are about the 
limits of the average man when making 
breadstuffs, but with a proper baker the 
menu can be varied agreeably with leav- 
ened bread. 

Remember that small cakes and bis- 


cuits must bake quickly before a hot fire 


whereas large loaves such as johnny- 
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cake must have a siow even heat so as 
to get done through. The secret of the 
camp oven is the envelope of hot air 
which must not be too hot and must be 
kept even. 

Below are given the recipes which are 
most successfuliy used with the reflect- 
ing oven. Whole wheat flour bakes 
easier than white and has more taste. 
Use yellow corn meal and Royal or 
Price’s baking powder. In the recipes 
follow exactly to obtain the best results. 

LEAVENED BREAD—SALT RISING. 

For three loaves take a pint (2 cups) 
of warm water and stir in enough flour 
to form a thick batter. Add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Put this in a bueket or pan 
and set in another vessel with warm 
water and place in the sun or near a 
eook fire. In six hours the batter will 
be fermented. Take it and mix with 
flour to a dough, adding warm water 
as needed. Keep kneading (never knead 
baking powder bread) until the dough 
is tough and not sticky. Separate into 
loaves and keep covered in a cloth in a 
warm place until they ‘‘rise.’’ Then 
bake at once. Time about 45 minutes. 


3AKING POWDER BREAD. 


Ingredients: 
Flour 1 pint, 
Sugar 1 tablespoonful. 
Baking powder, 1 heaping teaspoonful 
Salt 1 teaspoonful. 
Cold water nearly a cupful (1-3 pint). 


Mix by stirring with a spoon the bak- 
ing powder, sugar, salt and flour togeth- 
er. Then add water enough to stir the 
mixture into a thin batter. Pour into 
a well-greased pan and put into baker 
Never knead this kind of bread. U 
sliver to tell when done. Time 25 min- 
utes. 

CAMP BISCUITS. 

For one dozen use the ingredients as 

given above for baking powder bread, 
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adding 34 teaspoonful of cold grease as 
lard, pork fat, ete., to the flour mixture 
before adding the water. Mix the grease 
in well so that no lumps remain and no 
grease sticks to the pan. Enough water 
is added to make a stiff dough. Now 
sprinkle flour on the dough, mixing 
board and hands and with the roller or 
barked sapling or bottle, roll out to 34 
inch thickness. Cut the biscuits out with 
the lid of the baking powder can and 
put them into well-greased bake pan and 
bake before 2 hot fire for 15 minutes. 
ARMY BREAD. 


This is easy to mix, is made without 
grease and keeps fresh for a long period 
and will not dry up nor mold. It is 
good cold and is just the thing when 
laying in a supply. For routine diet it 
is better than baking powder bread. 


Take of— 


Flour 1 quart. 

Salt 1 teaspoonful. 

Sugar 1 tablespoonful. 

Baking powder z heaping teaspoonfuls. 


Mix in 114 pint of cold water to make 
a thick batter and pour out level into 
pan. Bake 45 minutes or until a sliver 
will not stick in the dough. 
JOHNNY CAKE OR CORNBREAD. 


Mix— 
Cornmeal 1 cup. 
Flour 1 cup 
Baking powder 1 tablespoonful. 
Salt % teaspoonful. 
Sugar % teaspoonful. 
Grease 1 heaping tablespoonful, 


If you have it add 14 tablespoonful of 
milk or 1 tablespoonful of milk powder 
into enough water for a_ thick batter. 


Pour into a greased bake pan. A table- 
spoonful of egg powder is also a good 
addition to this bread. 

CORN PONE. 


This can be mixed up before starting 
so that all that is needed for use is to 
add the water. It must be kept tightly 
sealed from moisture when traveling. 


Take of— 


Yellow corn meal 1 quart. 
White flour 1 pint. 

Sugar % cup. 

Salt 1 teaspoonful. 

Baking powder 4 teaspoonfuls., 


In camp, add water sufficient to make 
a heavy batter and allow all to stand a 
few minutes. The water causes the bak- 
ing powder to give off gas and so light- 
ens the bread. Drop the batter in big 
spoonfuls on a hot greased pan and bake. 

By using less water and getting a 
thicker batter, you can turn all into a 
pan and bake and you will have a very 
acceptable johnny cake. 

Bread is the staff of life. Just as 
good bread ean be baked in the woods 
as in a hotel. Have a good baker, a good 
fire and foNow the recipe if you would 
have success. On back pack trips it is 
advisable to retain the frying pan as the 
baker and by using a tin cover you can 
heap coals upon it and get the envelope 
of hot air. Where transportation will 
allow, certainly take a baker as described 
above, for with it one can make good 
bread af a minimum amount of trouble 
and it will many times over repay for 
its place in the outfit. 


REAL OPTIMIST. 


One cannot doubt the optimism of the hunter 
who, before he starts for the woods, borrows 
enough money to pay for shipping a deer home 
by express. 
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TARAHUMARA’ RUNNERS. 


For generations these Tarahumaras 
of Mexico have been considered the best 
runners and used as messengers by mili- 
tary, civil and all remote places of the 
republic. They seem absolutely tireless 
and appear as fresh at the end of a twen- 
ty-five or thirty mile run as they were 
at the:start. 

They are a remarkably muscular and 
well proportioned tribe, with thick, 
brownish skin and rather heavy features, 
a pleasant manner, yet quick to anger, 
especially when drinking. They are ex- 
tremely willing and trustworthy messen- 





gers and will brave any danger without 
a murmur of complaint; in fact, they 
accept these things as a matter of course 
and of little importance. In their own 
part of the country the Tarahumaras 
wear oniy a gee string, and more gee 
than string at that, but there does not 
seem to be anything repulsive about the 
Indians’ nudity as there would of the 
whites. Perhaps it is because we have 
been so long used to seeing them thus. 











THE RUNNERS IN ANOTHER POSITION. 


They wrap the message, if written, in a 
kerchief or some old bit of cloth, and tie 
this around the head. Then, with a few 
tortillos, also in a cloth, the start is 
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made. ‘They have a sort of a trot, an 
easy, lithe step that causes next to no 
weariness to the body, and keep it up 
over good roads and bad. 

Most of their journey, too, lies over 
and through steep and rocky trails, and 
often through forests so dense that three 
or four men lose each other in a moment’s 
time. They make splendid time, often 
covering the distance in almost unbeliev- 
able time. Then, with a smile, they drop 
down to rest a short while, take a cup of 
coffee, wine, pulque or whatever is given 
to them, eat a bite, and then, taking the 
answer, commence the homeward jour- 
ney. There is no waste of words with 
them, nor of time. They are excellent 
sharp-shooters and can pop game at ex- 
traordinary distances. They are very 
childlike in most ways, fond of amuse- 


ment and sweetmeats and feeling quite 
too foolish when arrayed in the garb of 
civilization, as shown in the photos. They 
wear the queer sandal, very much like 
those of Biblical days. These are of 
course, hand work, fashioned from the 
hide of some animal, often the hair be- 
ing left on the hide from which they are 
made, and held to the foot by buckskin 
thongs. de 


They are very quick to learn and are 


born imitators, often adopting the airs 
and graces of some foreigners for the 
amusement of their tribe, and bringing 
forth great mirth by their performances. 
As one knows them better, they find 
more and more to like about them, and 
their faith and loyal friendship is often 
missed after one has returned to the 
haunts of civilization. 








for me! 





The West for Me 


I love the peaks with their snow-bound caps; the stately mountains grand; 
The pungent smell of the bending pines that tower on either hand; 

The streams that leap through the canyons deep and the wind’s low melody— 
I heed their call, for I love them all—’tis the West, the West for me! 


I love the stretches of desert gray; the brown buttes grim and high; 

I love the scent of the sagebrush flats; the blue of the vaulted sky; 

The charm and spell of each draw and swell, and the shifting sand dune free— 
They grip and hold as their wiles unfold—aye, the West, the West for me! 


I love the trail through the lonely hills to the door of the old log shack, 

And an insist strong is luring on, as it calls and beckons back; 

I love the croon of the low, sweet tune that sighs through the scrub-oak tree, 
And the bubbling note from the wild bird’s throat—ah, the West, the West 


I love the herds on the open range; the riders who guard them well, 

Who ride like fiends in the night stampede through the ocean of chaparral; 
I love to dream in the campfire’s gleam of the days as they used to be, 
And the stalwart men who were heroes then—so the West, the West for me! 


Oh, the boundless West and the wild, free life that is spent in the open air, 
With the handiwork of the God of All in the plains and the mountains there! 
I love the sweep of the streams that creep from the hills to the throbbing sea, 
And I hear their call as the shadows fall—oh, the West, the West for me! 


E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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HOBNAILS 


LADD PLUMLEY 


Far down the rushing, foaming 
waterway—for we had been blessed with 
a thunder storm during the night—a 
fisherman, only a dot in the distance, 
throwing his arms wildly into the air, 
disappeared in the flood. Winding in 
my line with the greatest speed of the 
reel, I hastened down the rock-strewn 
turnpike. Although it hardly seemed 
possible that drowning could come in a 
riff of the Beaverkill, at the deepest not 
over the tops of my waders, yet the fear 
hung before my mind that the distant 
angler had been taken with a turn of 
heart disease or something of that sort. 

Before, however, I had effected many 
yards of splashing water and slippery 
boulder—the Beaverkill isn’t exactly 
a park road—the dot of a man emerged 
from his immersion. And judging from 
his amazing activity he couldn’t have 
anything like heart disease; rather, it 
seems likely, something akin to that 
which afflicted the mythical St. Vitus 
and his followers. For the second time 
my man down the creek dropped into 
the hole he made in the stream, but be- 
fore the second going he executed a 
swashing serap of a sort of sailor’s horn- 
pipe There could be little doubt now; 
insanity of a strange kind danced and 
dipped below me down the river. 

But when I came to the orchestra 
chairs before the willows of the water- 
side and watched at close range the an- 
tics of the dot of a man, now quite 
grown up, the thought came to me that 
the kind of stimulation sold in bottles, 
combined with slippery footgear, might 
be held responsible. As a vaudeville 


performance no manager in the country 
would have turned the fellow down. A 
roaring, swashbuckler, howling show it 
was, that must have amazed even the 
king-fisher on his nearby stub and 
frightened all the little fishes into fits. 

‘‘Hurrah, boys! here we go again— 
Hurrah! Hie! hur—’’ the last ‘‘rah!’’ 
turned into a great splash, as if a giant 
bullfrog had important business at the 
bottom of the creek. And this time he 
stayed below so long that the endurance 
of man as a diver, when inspired by the 
flowing bowl, apparently rivaled the 
most expert of the loon family. 

When at length he emerged from his 
last mighty ducking his baptism had 
brought a degree of coherence, and, 
swashing heavily ashore, expressing his 
stupendous regrets on my account that 
his bottle was empty, he told me, even 
yet in rather broken language, the why 
and wherefore of his so effectually 
drowning both his body and his sorrows. 
And fortunately the bottle of my slip- 
pery-footed friend had not held suffi- 
cient consolation or he would have 
doubtless been a fit subject for an asy- 
lum of dipsomaniaes. And a man with- 
out hobnails wading the Beaverkill when 
that stream is high might be driven to 
any old thing to make him forget 
his staggering troubles. He takes his 
diversion on a footing more slippery 
than the glassy trail that is said to be 
the way of the wicked. 

Boots and wading shoes without hob- 
nails may be fairly satisfactory for 
streams of sandy or muddy bottoms, but 
even in such work there are places where 
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soft iron will greatly add to the com- 
fort and safety of the fisherman. All 
the expedients of soles of corrugated 
rubber and bottoms of felt are really 
only in the nature of expedients; and 
a pound of expedients can be said to be 
worth less than an ounce of good hob- 
nails. And for the information of those 
who wish to add to the safety of ordi- 
nary rubber boots, it ean be stated that 
hobnails cannot be driven into the soles 
of such wading gear. The heels of rub- 
ber boots, however, are generally of 
solid enough material to provide a hold- 
ing place for a half dozen or so of nails, 
if due attention be given to the follow- 
ing details: 

The hobnails for rubber heels should 
be of the kind that will be later de- 
scribed and of five-eighths of an inch 
in length of shank. Holes for the nails 
should be drilled with a small and keen 
gimlet or drill not less than one-third 
of an inch from the edges of the heel, 
and about three-quarters of an inch 
apart. Great eare should be used not 
to erack or break the so-called rubber 
of the heels; as everyone should now 
be aware, the modern material called 
‘‘rubber’’ is a delicate substance, not 
unlike under-baked dough, and must be 
handled with much tenderness. Al- 
though hobnails at the flat of the foot 
give the best security, yet rubber boots 
with hobnailed heels are infinitely bet- 
ter than rubber boots with no hobnails 
at all. 

Hobnails are of many different breeds 
and very few of them are at all satisfac- 
tory. But there are two frauds and pre- 
tenders of the hobnail family that I feel 
it my duty to call attention to, and that 
are even more dangerous in use than an 
entire absence of any nails whatever. 
And hobnails constructed of hardened 


iron or, worse yet, a good quality of 
steel will chuck the unfortunate wearer 
as neatly into misery as if he had been 
chucked from the back of the most fran- 
tie of bucking bronchos. 

These criminal cousins of the breed 
of true hobnails ean generally be known 
by their neatly polished and round 
heads. They are exceedingly fair to 
look upon, but are rank and treacherous 
deceivers. Therefore, should the dealer 
recommend round-headed hobnails, put 
not your faith in them until you have 
tested the metal of their make with a 
file. If hard, reject them with con- 
tumaey; in their heads are slippery 
dangers and all their ways are stum- 
blings, wettings and contusions. 

Next to the hardened steel hobnail in 
danger and pain for those who use them 
come the kind that have long spike-like 
heads. Generally these are provided 
with screws for attaching them to the 
heel and sole of the wading shoes. It 
would be difficult to find neater devices 
for tripping the unwary fisherman, or 
more efficient encouragers for profanity 
and the sale of splints and bandages. At 
the very least the weight of their wearer 
resting on these little stilts will bring 
swellings and soreness of the soles of the 
feet. 

The legitimate branch of the family 
of hobnails, uniike legitimate branches 
of the human family, can be known by 
the exceeding softness of their heads. 
It should be added that besides being 
exceedingly soft, the heads of the simon- 
pure breed are low and broad. It mat- 
ters not overmuch what the shape of the 
head if the other qualities are to be 
found; but my personal preferences 
have always been for the oldest and 
most conservative of the scion of hob- 
nails. And there can be little doubt that 




















the ordinary plebeian soft iron hobnail 
of corrugated head is so satisfactory 
that it is difficult to find any that can 
be better. These are the hobnails that 
are generally sold at the modest price of 
5 cents a package, and are used by min- 
ers in the slippery corridors of anthra- 
cite coal mines. 

There are anglers who give their pref- 
erence to the square-headed English 
breed of nails, solid in heaviness of 
metal and broad of base. These are 
substantial in wearing qualities and 
show their plain honest excellence to the 
eye, even of the uninitiated. But they 
are somewhat weighty to the foot when 
dozens of them stud the bottoms of 
boots or wading shoes. For heels when 
not too many are used these large Eng- 
lish hobnails are perfection, but for the 
soles of the wading gear the smaller cor- 
rugated nails should be chosen. 

A final bit of advice is not out of 
place The wise angler should carry 
with him on his fishing trips a supply 
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of extra nails; then, when those in his 
waders have worn to smoothness, he can 
drive in others with a hammer, and 
sometimes in back mountain districts he 
ean obtain the convenient aid of an iron 
last. Failing the latter, a chunk of 
beech or maple from the wood pile set 
on end can be made to serve. 

As has been stated, the wading fish- 
erman’s footing, like that of the wicked, 
is generally in slippery places. But with 
good soft iron hobnails these slippery 
and withal watery trails will have but 
little danger; but if a ducking does 
come at times, as in any case it may, 
the careful one will not have to regret 
that lack of forethought has brought 
him to his involuntary bath. From his 
head to his heels the fisherman should 
see to it that his apparel is fitted for its 
responsible tasks; and not less import- 
ant than other portions of his equipment 
are the reliable little helps of soft iron 
at the very bottom of his whole makeup. 




















BIG GAME HUNTING IN MINNESOTA. 
The above photograph represents a bag of game secured in two days by seventeen 


hunters (including E. J. Ekman, who sent us | 
(Itasca County) last fall. The spread of the moose antlers was 42% inches, St. Louis 
and Cook counties, Minn., are also excellent big game hunting grounds, 


the photograph) in Northern Minnesota 
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Photo by A. G. Lucier 


THE TROUT FISHERM AN—WYOMING, 1912. 
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ALONG THE TRAIL 


J. B. TIGHE 


Speaking of trails leads one to think 
of horses, and pack outfits and camp at 
the end of the day, and of the hunting 
season. How many times have you 
turned your kit out this year and looked 
it over? Of course you’ll be going to the 
mountains next fall. Ever notice that 
a horse bred in the mountains has a 
small, contracted hoof; in flat country, 
broad, splayed hoof? Also, the differ- 
ence in a horse’s stride at the different 
gaits? At the walk the distance from 
toe of one foot back to heel of the other 
forefoot is generally 2 feet 8 inches; 
trot, deeper prints, splashing up earth; 
generally a pair of tracks touching each 
other, or nearly so, and pairs about 4 
feet 4 inches apart. 


Lope.—The rhythm is one fore, hind, 
fore; one fore, hind, fore. The one rep- 
resents the hind foot from which horse 
led off; fore feet, 7 feet 4 inches apart. 

Wet ground with one hind track in 
middle reads horse; tracks abreast of 
wet ground, reads mare. Study the 
prints of your horse’s feet; may come 
in handy if he strays and you have to 
track him. 

Ever notice in humans how a load 
earried on the back turns toes inward? 
Long stride shows good condition ; sham- 
bling tracks, weakness; staggering 
tracks, exhaustion or refreshments. It’s 
mean work tracking a lost horse, or hu- 
man. 

If your horse gets sore back try 1 
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ounce gall in 2 ounces vinegar; or oint- 
ment puff, ball fungus and grease; oint- 
ment gunpowder and lard; balm of 
myrrh diluted; cold salt water applied 
while skin is hot. If a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ 
overrides his horse and allows it no 
chance to stale, apply sudden shock of 
cold water over loins, also over the 
‘*tenderfoot.’’ 

When hunting in open mountain 
country a code of signals sometimes 
comes in handy. Here are a few I have 
used in Africa: 

SIGNAL. MEANING 
(a) Arm swung ] 


from rear to front 
below. shoulder,}| (a) ‘‘Come 





finishing with ahead.’’ 
hand pointing to 
front. 


(b) Arm eireled | 
above head. { (b) ‘‘Go baek.’’ 
(ce) Arm raised } 
full extent above } (¢) ‘‘Stop.’’ 
head. ] 
(d) Two orJ 
three slight move- | 
ments of open} (d) ‘‘Dismount’’ 
hands towards]|__ or ‘‘Lie down.’’ 
ground. J 
(e) Rifle held) 
up above, and as} (e) ‘‘Game in 
if guarding head. | oe, *? (enemy) 
(f) Rifle held} 
up at full extent | 
of arm, muzzle up- } 
permost. J 


(f) “No game in 
sight.’’ (enemy) 
’? or turn to 
a statue on seeing anything moving. 
Deer wili often do this for ten or more 
minutes without the slightest move. 

It pays to always note the direction 
of the wind and points of compass be- 
fore leaving camp. If you have no com- 
pass, take note at night of the North 
star and fix the north from camp by 
some landmark—tke point of a hill or 
some tree or rock. Take note all day 


Most game will ‘‘ freeze 


of general direction of travel so that 
if caught out at night and the North 
star is visible, the direction of camp is 
always known. If you do get caught 
out over night a Marble pocket axe will 
be far more serviceable to you than that 
big bowie you packed last year—and 
seldom used—especially if it’s cold 
weather. Try and arrange the day’s 
hunting so that the best is made of 
the wind. Keep off the skyline as much 
as possible; for choice always move along 
the leeward side of a hill, and when 
crossing hills or ridges take a hollow 
or go round a shoulder, and not over. 


When you establish the main camp it 
pays to spend a day in fixing up. If 
you came in by wagon or pack outfit, 
take the boxes or kyacks (kerosene 
boxes covered with rawhide) and hang 
from nail to trees out of reach of prowl- 
ers. A canvas water bag is always 
good to have in camp. It keeps the 
water fine and cool in hot weather. If 
going in by wagon, two pieces of old 
wheel tire straightened out and about 
4 feet long, will repay you, for with 
them and a few rocks or logs a safe and 
comfortable fireplace can be built for 
the cooking. Forty feet of 14-inch rope 
will be found handy in camp for hang- 
ing deer, ete. 


I mentioned above a few signs that 
are handy when your friends are in 
sight and can see you. Here are a few 
of many I have used as a scout in war 
and hunting and traveling on the trail. 
They may be of some use to parties go- 
ing into unknown wilderness, and are 
brought to mind by a very able article 
on the same subject by Dan Beard, 
treating on the signs of Gypsies and 
tramps, which are well worth knowing. 
These signs may be written on scraps 
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of paper, pieces of bark, the blaze of a 
tree, scratched in the mud or on rocks, 
or whatever way is most convenient and 
likely to catch the eye of the party fol- 
lowing. These signs are taken from 
Gypsies, tramps, the calendar and Zo- 
diae, and from the conventions of map 
makers with additional signs to meet the 
necessities of the case. Their principal 
uses are to guide a comrade or party 
following, to give information as to food 
and fodder obtainable in various direc- 
tions when on the trail, and any other 
information. In warfare a ‘‘sign read- 
er’’ accompanies the party following 
and by working with the scout soon 
learns the ‘‘writing’’ of said scout so 
accurately that forgery is practically 
impossible, 
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his commander in the quickest possible 
time. 

The key to the above signs is here- 
with given: Number 1, men afoot; 2, 
men mounted; 3, a bridge; 4, horned 
cattle, elk, deer, etc.; 5, sheep; 6, a tree; 
7, a roof (house, hut or barn); 8, tents 
(camp); 9, a boat; 10, sailing boat; 11, 
steamer; 12, large ship; 13, dock (the 
time); 14, horse; 15, fresh water; 16, 
the sea; 17, mouth (food for man); 18, 
haystack (horse forage); 19, cairn, in- 
dicating hidden message; 20, destruc- 
tion (thus. 21 means bridge destroyed 
or washed away); 22, embrace (means 
our own. thus 23 means our own horses) ; 
24, surface of the earth; 25, two over 
one equals multitude, in this case multi- 
tude or herd of cattle, elk or deer; 26, 


—_— cadiiaiias se 
es I} = m= a ce Ce, wN AANANw weve 
Numbers- .____- I z J A FF b wa 5 7 ” “4 
Signs.._...- YG OO 7 nw <a peed O & y 
Numbers.--_ /2. 13 1Y4 iS /b sf 1S ‘9 Ro 
CR ha cesdewiccdts a (7 cnn we —> r ta ey) 
Wumbers........... £7 RR fs 24 Re RC z>_ 

ee eee au 
Powmbers ......-..- 2S 2Y 30 2 Fr 3S. sy 


These are but a few of the many 
signs used in dispatch writing in leav- 
ing information for the party follow- 
ing, by an up-to-date scout in modern 
warfare, and which I have picked out 
as likely to be of use to the hunter, 
guide and traveler in the wilderness. 
There are many others, but for obvious 
reasons they cannot be given here, and 
would be of little use to the average 
hunter if they were. The success of a 
scout depends not only on getting cor- 
rect information, but in getting it to 


signs of direction ; 27, contours (hills or 
mountains); 28, signs may be used in 
combination, in this case, ferry or boat 
under water, means ferry or boat sunk; 
29, water under earth, well or spring; 
30, a village; 31, a lake; 32, water ford- 
able (footwear shown half below and 
half above surface); 33, this direction 
searched and proved blank; 34, the di- 
rection taken by the scout or guide when 
he leaves the line his party is to follow. 

For other valuable signs see article in 
recent issue of this magazine by Dan 
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Beard. Long messages may be written 
in these signs. For instance: 


wx a Cah Ne 
ee gee 


which reads: ‘‘Four miles along the 
trail to the right where the big hill is 
at the left of trail, is a ranch house, 
where you arrived at 12:55; barn, hay- 
stack, which will feed your horses; there 
is a herd of cattle denoting cattle ranch; 
a horse in the barn, a well with fresh 
waiter, and food for yourself in the 
house. Two miles farther on and to the 
left of the trail, guide searched the large 
mountain for game but found nothing. 
A mile and a half farther on the trail 
turns to the right; three miles farther 
he came to a ereek flowing to the right 
of trail and over which there is a bridge; 
to the left of trail at the creek is a large 
forest; a mile and a half further is an- 
other creek flowing into previous one, 
and which is fordable. At two and a 
half miles farther you come to a cairn 
under a tree containing a message from 
the guide, advising you to go two miles 
up ereek to left of trail and camp. Pas- 
ture horses on far side of creek; he hav- 
ing gone down stream to a cabin, prob- 
ably to see if any other hunters are 
eamped there.’’ 

The above is but a slight illustration. 
One may adapt signs to the country he 
is in. On the desert you may use signs of 
where water is to be found, ete., that in 
the mountains, for instance, would be 
unnecessary; while in the mountains 
you would need other signs not used on 


the desert. ‘‘Heavy or deep snow up 
trail,’’ for instance; ‘‘Landslide,’’ 
‘*Floods,’’ and:so on. 

Firearms, tents and personal equip- 
ment are matters of individual taste and 
selection. They will be influenced to 
some extent by the locality you are go- 
ing into. For the desert where there 
are no saplings, I would recommend for 
first choice a ‘‘George’’ tent of water- 
proof balloon silk, dyed green, or a 
‘*Miner’s’’ tent for second choice, car- 
rying one tent pole with you, take-down 
style; while for a timber country, like 
the north woods, I prefer an Indian 
tepee for a half wet, half cold climate; 
while for a dry, snowy, below-zero cli- 
mate, a ‘‘George”’ or ‘‘Forrester’’ would 
do well if going very light, or a tepee 
for a more permanent camp. A tepee, 
10-foot radius, made of twilling (about 
4-ounce) will weigh about 7 pounds, 
while a ‘‘George,”? 7’x7’ x7’ balloon 
silk, or a ‘‘Forrester,’’ from 434 to 5 
pounds. Where transportation permits 
and a large number of men are going 
into permanent camp (like a crew of 
surveyors) the old wall tent is hard to 
beat. 

The above applies more or less to 
rifles. On the desert, or in the open 
mountains, you require a flat trajectory, 
high velocity rifle of good shocking 
power, like the Ross .280, Springfield or 
Winchester 1906, .25-35, 30-40; .22 Sav- 
age H. V., or whatever your choice; 
while in dense, brushy country where 
you cannot trail wounded game, you 
need a gun that need not necessarily 
have long range. but which has shock- 
ing, knock-down, stay-down power, like 
the .33 Winchester 1886, .401 Winches- 
ter auto, .351 same ilk, .405, 45-70, .35 
Winchester, .35 Remington auto, .303 
Savage, or whatever best suits your 
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needs and is best adapted to the 
you are going after. Personally, 
Winchester 1886 model shotgun butt, 
half magazine, with sheared gold front 
sight and factory flat bar rear sight, 


game 


a .33 
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fills the bill as well as anything I have 
yet tried for an all-round gun in any 
kind of country, against any American 
game the average hunter is likely to run 
up against while hunting deer. If going 
specifically for moose, elk, grizzly, car- 
ibou, musk ox, Alaska brown bear, or to 
Africa, it might be better to take some- 
thing more powerful—a .405 Winches- 
ter, or stronger. 
99 


For, while one shot 
from a rifle would kill a grizzly if 
it hit the proper vital spot, a whole 
magazine-full from a .405 might not stop 
him, even if every shot hit some spot 
that was not vital; and no matter how 
good a shot a man is, he has not always 
the time or opportunity to pick out a 
vital spot when game is running away 
from or charging him. Therefore, pick 
out a gun with a good, safe killing mar- 
gin for the game you are going to use 
it against—a gun you have confidence 
in; then learn how to use it, and stick 
with it. If you do this, you will bring 
home the bacon, and become better ac- 
quainted every year with the capabilities 
of gun. Our old 
didn’t buy a new model rifle every year. 


your frontiersmen 


Spring Fever 


It’s almost time for school to close, 


Gee! but I’ll be glad; 


This studying in the spr 


Makes me awful mad. 


ingtime 


I’m crazy’s I can be to fish; 


What’s the use to try 


? 


The fish just start to nibble 


When I have to fly 


Right back to school as quick as scat 
’Fore that old cracked bell 


Has stopped a-ringing. 
In I go pell-mell. 


Whizikers! 


And it’s the same with everything— 
Shinny, megs and chaso; 


Aw. gee! I want vacati 


on; 


School’s the worst old place. 





EDNA BILLINGS. 
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WESTERN MOTION PICTURES 


A Protest 


ANDY ADAMS 


A mutual pride in our common coun- 
try ought to be the heritage of every 
American citizen. In the development 
of the West, there was an epoch when 
cattle was the cornerstone of fully one- 
fourth of our national domain—a period 
unique in human history—during which 
the climax of all pastoral ages occurred 
It was a day to 
be proud of; without heredity, the cow- 
man arose to his full stature, wrested 
the country from savages, led his herds 
into its virgin pastures, in every respect 
an unerowned king. No other country 
ever boasted such inland vikings. 

And yet an honest transeript of that 
day 1s denied the West, in literature, in 
drama, and in the moving pictures. Dis- 
tortion rules; the gallery alone is con- 
sidered. Without the slightest regard 
for the truth, its pioneer army is low- 
ered to the level of cowards, or raised 
to meet some perverted convention. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote ‘‘The Win- 
ning of the West,’’ without giving credit 
to a single Alkali Ike or Rattlesnake 
Pete. Why? 

The ablest of pens have pointed out this 
verity. Only a few years ago there ap- 
peared in The Saturday Evening Post, 
by Emerson Hough, an article entitled, 
‘‘The Imitation Bad Man.”’ 

‘*Some day there will arise a pub- 
lisher,’’ said Mr. Hough, ‘‘who will 
print a novel about a western man who 
is just a man. Perhaps he will find 
some artist who will paint a picture of 
some Western character and make him 


on our common soil. 





‘vision must be kept clear. 


just a man. If this departure from the 
ancient and accepted foundry output 
shall prove profitable—as likely it will 
—the result will be the routing out 
from his last lurking place of the imi- 
tation bad man. His only record then 
will remain on the gravestones of the 
big, sane, law-loving land west of the 
The epitaph of the would-be 
desperado is that which in time comes 
to be written over all insincerity: ‘Died 


Missouri. 


of self-deception.’ There is no poorer 
epitaph than that.’’ 

It is in pandering to this foundry 
output, with the photoplay as the latest 
, that the West protests. In 
witnessing the latter, one gets the im- 


offender 


pression that the only tangible things 
the West ever possessed were swagger- 
ing men, in sombreros, armed, spurred, 
leathered in limb, wrist and abdomen, 
like gladiators in an arena. Of a truth, 
the old cattle range never dreamed that 
the next generation would magnify these 
trifles into the law and prophecy of a 
previous day. 

Let us examine these musty rags. The 
best definition ever given for the cow- 
boy hat, was because the cowboy did not 
Wear it—the symbol of a tenderfoot al- 
ways. Of all horsemen, including cav- 
alry in action, the range man’s line of 
Why should 


he wear, if possessed of horse sense, a 
hat the brim of which might flop in his 
eyes and obstruct his vision? 
magnify the use of leather? 
riding 


Or why 
True, in 
chaparral brush, in fending 
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against thorns, chaps were worn, and 
again with comfort on a wet, cold night. 
Otherwise, on account of their suffo- 
cating warmth, they were never used. 
Only on the stage, and in moving pic- 
tures, and by tenderfeet, are they worn 
with perfect assurance. In a house, or 
in the presence of a woman, a cowboy 
would be as justifiable in carrying his 
saddle as in wearing leggings. 

Is there anything picturesque in 
wearing a pistol, slouching midway be- 
tween hip and knee? Six-shooters were 
worn for a purpose, the function of the 
holster being to hold the pistol firmly 
until unslung. A story is told in Texas 
of why Bill never returned—his pistol 
barrel was two inches longer than that 
of his antagonist, and the disadvantage 
in drawing cost him his life. There is 
no question but the hip-shot is the 
quickest known—least action. By the 
time these picturesquely-worn pistols 
could be brought into play, an active 
Texas ranger, wearing his belt prop- 
erly, would have ample time to kill 
every man in the picture. 

Who insists on this pandering? 
Drama is said to be a reflex of life, and 
the Western photoplay ought to be real- 
istic. The release of yesterday and to- 
day does not qualify by either standard, 
nor portray a vital scene of the epoch 
it is supposed to represent. Would any 
other phase of American life submit to 
such distortion ? 

Someone replies that the manufactur- 
ers of films are simply giving the pub- 
lic what it wants. It’s an apt answer, 
but not convincing. Not one beef in a 
hundred knows why the sleeping herd 
left the bed-ground, in a wild, frenzied, 
unreasoning stampede. The herd in- 
stinct of self-preservation, however, 
holds true, and the scent of an enemy, 
conveyed by a vagrant breeze to a wak- 
ing nostril, is as tinder to powder, and 
the drowsy beeves spring to their feet 
and dash away in a blind fury of fear. 
Similar instincts run through the hu- 


man herd. We hiss the villain, sym- 
pathize with the lovers, lend our sanc- 
tion to the logical ending, where good 
meets its reward and evil its rebuke. 
No dramatist dare insult an audience 
by defying the laws of humanity. Only 
in dealing with Western themes does the 
water run up hill. The public may be 
easily humbugged, but it’s a false prem- 
ise to say that it insists on perversion. 

This protest is sounded against the 
present foundry output of range photo- 
plays. Unless it be a crime longer to 
hold the mirror up to nature, must 
the old, valid West quietly submit to 
let its niche, in literature and drama 
and the kindred arts, be depicted by 
perverts? As a Western artist, was 
Remington a humbug? Is Russell a 
faker? If the moving picture is to ap- 
proach its mission, might it not lean the 
least trifle toward the realistic? At 
present writing, the horses are the only 
feature in the film that can be recog- 
nized. They are just splendid—the 
acme of realism! 

The remedy? The growth of every 
art has been painfully slow. Music was 
once written on a single line, with im- 
aginary ones above and below. It took 
centuries to reach the present lines and 
spaces. The old Greeks limited the num- 
ber of actors to four, with the assist- 
ance of a chorus, but Shakespeare used 
forty and was denounced as a savage, 
lacking reverence for tradition, the 
lapse of time being over 2,000 years. 
Hence, any advance in the Westerner 
must be slow. Would it be making too 
radical a step to insist that some cen- 
sorship limit the writing of range scen- 
arios to horse doctors and insist that 
the production be directed by a capable 
liveryman? By this method, rigidly en- 
foreed, an Indian and a white man 
would each mount and dismount on the 
proper side of his pony. With the 
horses and atmosphere secure, it would 
mark a clear advance in the present run 
of range pictures. 
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A TRINITY OF CASTING RODS. 


THE BAIT CASTER'S TOOLS 
O. WARREN SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


At last the bait-caster has come to his 
crowning. Only yesterday, as it were, 
the man with a short rod and box of 
‘*nlugs’’ was an object of scorn. I am 
far from being an octogenarian, yet I 
ean well remember the first short rod 
that appeared in our section of the fish- 
ing world and the excitement that en- 
sued. Today that first ‘‘short’’ rod 
would be an object of contempt, not be- 
cause too short, but because too long. 
I have one like it in my collection, 6 
feet 6 inches in length, beautifully made 
and beautifully mounted. From that 
day to this, inch by inch, the casting 
rod has been shortened, until we have 
arrived at what experience has proven 
the most serviceable length—5 feet. 
There are anglers who employ a 414- 
foot rod, but for all ordinary work I 
incline to the former length; it gives 
the rodster casting power, and in a well- 


made rod there is plenty of action. I 
would not advise a rod longer than the 
5-foot, 5-foot 6 at the very outside, even 
with the latter proper control of the 
lure is lost to a certain extent. ‘‘But 
what about those angling writers who 
urge the 6-foot rod as being the best?’’ 
Well, I cannot agree, that’s all. Under- 
stand, I have not come to my present 
position by a single leap, rather I have 
spent five years in careful experimenta- 
tion and investigation. I gave up my 
6-foot rod only when convinced that the 
5-foot tool was the proper thing. 

In a paper of this length it is impos- 
sible to adequately discuss material, 
mounting, and the other points which 
enter into rod construction; we must 
pass them with a word. I show three 
of my favorite rods, a trinity of casters 
hard to beat. The first two are made 
of split bamboo, exactly alike save that 
319 
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THE CASTERS PANDORA BOX. 


one is slightly heavier than the other. 
With the heavier one, it weighs only 6 
ounces, I am not afraid to go up against 
the largest bass that ever happened or 
the most doughty musky that ever plot- 
ted against tackle. The lighter one 
weighs a fraction over 5 ounces, is in- 
finitesimally smaller in the waist, there- 
fore possessed of greater ‘‘action,”’ 
though the resiliency of either rod will 
surprise one unacquainted with a scien- 
tifically constructed modern easter. 
Mountings are silver, guides are agate, 
windings are put on to stay. It might 
be possible to build more expensive rods, 
but T honestly believe that it would be 
impossible to construct more serviceable 
and satisfactory casting tools. The twins 
(to the superficial observer they seem 
exactly alike), with extra tips, cost me 
an even $30, and I have never be- 
320 


grudged the outlay of my hard-earned 
eash. 

I am fully persuaded that the best 
material from which a rod ean be con- 
structed is split bamboo, obviously a 
well-made rod in that material is going 
to cost something; a cheap rod in split 
bamboo is a delusion and a snare, a vex- 
ation to the soul and destroyer of re- 
ligion. In the cheaper grades I am of 
the opinion that a solid wood rod is a 
better investment than is the split bam- 
boo, though I am free to confess that 
I have not had a very large acquain- 
tance with the former. When a man 
marries and finds his wife satisfactory, 
he is not very apt to seek another. 

However, I must call your attention 
to the rod at the bottom of the photo- 
graph, a ‘‘Bristol’’ steel. That is the 
edition de luxe of the Bristol family, 
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silver mounted, full agate guides, gotten 
up in a style to suit the most fastidious 
easter, and a rod that will deliver the 
goods every time. No-o-0, it is not ex- 
actly a cheap rod, it lists at $15 also, 
though as every one knows it is not nec- 
essary to pay that amount for a steel 
rod, the cheaper ones being as well made 
but lacking the finish of this. The Bris- 
tol is a good rod, freely do I give my 
testimony. I possess a 6-foot, 6-bait 
which I have used for twelve years, and 
it is as good today as the morning my 
wife gave it to me in the name of Santa 
Claus. I do not think the ‘‘action’’ of 
the steel is equal to that of the split 
bamboo, but the rod is in some respects 
more convenient. I believe that the 
short butt and long tip construction of 
the split bamboo illustrated gives the 
most perfect action and greatest casting 
power, but every one knows how incon- 
venient such a rod is to transport. Now 
glance at the steel illustrated, three 
joints beside the butt, therefore’ can be 
carried in a suit-case, a matter that ap- 
peals to the peripatetic angler. As to 
its strength, let this suffice: Last sum- 
mer before starting on a musky expe- 
dition I wrote the manufacturer of the 
Bristol rod and asked him if I should 
use the rod against the wolf of the 
northern lakes; his reply was character- 
istic, ‘‘Use the rod, if it breaks we will 
send another.’’ I did not get the new 
rod. 

I must dismiss the important matter 
of reels with but a word. The three 
illustrated are my favorites selected 
from a cabinet that contains upwards of 
two dozen. Reading from left to right 
—Shakespeare level winder, Meek and 
Takeapart, Free-spool—all good reels, 
tested and true A trinity of reels that 
will meet every requirement, and with 
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respectable treatment endear themselves 
to you during your life, and be in shape 
to hand over to your son when you are 
ready to venture where ‘‘the reel mak- 
ers cease from troubling and the fisher- 
men are at rest.’’ There are other reels, 
good reels, scores and scores of them; 
be it far from me to say that they are 
not just as good as these illustrated ; sim- 
nly these are my favorites. I like the 
Shakespeare because it is so convenient 
when spooling the line or playing a fish; 
the Meek because its action is so perfect, 
playing like a dream; the Free-spool, be- 
cause it makes long casts possible, and 
gives one a speaking acquaintance with 
spots otherwise heyond reach. ‘‘ Which 
of the three shall I buy?’’ Dear me, 
dear me, what a question! Honestly, I 
cannot answer, neither can any other 
man save the manufacturer. All de- 
pends upon just what you want of a 
reel, how expert you are, and how much 
you are willing to pay. Get as good a 
reel as you ean afford, for it is the 
winch that does all the work in east- 
ing, a matter which you must bear in 
mind. When you have selected a reel, 
eare for it as the apple of your eye; 
nine-tenths of the reels which fail the 
anglers lay down because of abuse and 
not use. You know what a few grains 
of sand will do in your shoe, yet in time 
the lacerated toe will heal; but nothing 
will heal the bearings of a reel worn 
by sand; so if you drop a reel in the 
sand or dirt, just lay it one side until 
you ean give it a thorough going over. 
If you would have your reels love you, 
love them. 

We must devote a paragraph to cast- 
ing lines, for, strange to say, there is 
an impressior abroad in the land that 
the line is of little importance. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will disabuse anyone 












































A DISPLAY OF CASTING LURES. 


of the idea. Think how many times the 
line must rush through the guides at 
lightning speed, only to promptly find 
themselves dragged back again, perhaps 
leading a protesting bass to the landing 
net. Get a good line, braided silk, tested 
to eighteen pounds, which will cost you 
in the neighborhood of a cent a foot— 
you cannot well afford to pay less. Not 
any old line will do, but the one with 
a name behind it which stands for qual- 
ity. The line should be strong but not 
large, as it need not be if well made. 
There is a new line on the market this 
season which I am going to mention in 
this connection. I refer to the ‘‘King- 
waterproof special bait casting, 
which seems to me to be ‘‘about the 
thing.’’ It has many points of excel- 
lence, and if as the makers say, it does 
not carry water, it will prove a boon to 
casters. I have only examined the line, 
for as I write snow lays deep upon the 
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ground, but if its deeds do not belie its 
looks it is going to be all right. What 
we said a moment ago of the reel ap- 
plies equally well to the line—it must be 
eared for, dried after each day, changed 
‘fend for end’’ occasionally, and tested 
in the hands often. Always break off 
all that vou can with your hands before 
going fishing; if you do not it is dollars 
to doughnuts that you will rue loss of 
lure, or fish, or mayhap of both. After 
a line has seen much service, from three 
to eight feet wil! be found rotten after 
each day’s sport. There are men who 
use one end of a line one day, reverse 
and use again, then throw away. That 
is all right for those who have a pro- 
portionate bank account, but I belong 
to that great class which Abraham Lin- 
coln said God must love, therefore make 
a line last as long as possible. By dry- 
ing in the shade I am able to use a line 
throughout a season and often longer, 
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though always I carry a reserve new 
line either on a spare reel or in my 
tackle box. Always carry a spare reel 
and line, that is why I show three. 


We now must devote the closing words 
of this article to lures, for we live in a 
day when contrivances supposed to at- 
tract fish pour from the factories in an 
endless stream; all imaginable shapes 
are presented, and the solar spectrum 
rifled for colors. Just why bass strike 
at some of the creations is problematical, 
for surely they do not resemble any- 
thing edible in the water, earth or air. 


I have selected but twenty-five of my 
lures to illustrate this article, eschewing 
the more strange and complicated con- 
trivances now upon the market. Per- 
haps some of those shown will be new 
to my readers. Few, I presume, have 
seen No. 4, for it was only put upon 
the market late last fall. I show it only 
in the musky size, though it is made in 
several and in various colors. As you 
gather from the picture, the body is 
open, and an easy running spinner 
placed in the open space whirls as the 
lure is drawn through the water, mak- 
ing a very attractive ‘‘minnow,’’ one 
that is bound to be popular. The others 
illustrated are more or less well known. 
No. 2 is the famous moonlight bait, the 
one that can be seen in the darkest night 
and water because itis irradiant. The 
minnows with a ‘‘buck-tail,’’ Nos. 19 
and 21, are made in many sizes and 
colors, the buck-tail adding much to its 
attractiveness. Most of the lures shown 
are surface baits; you can stop reeling 
at any time and not worry about their 
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becoming snagged. I have almost come 
to the conclusion to use only surface 
baits hereafter, for as a rule I find them 
more successful and far less wearing on 
the nerves. 

It would be interesting to know which 
three of these lures anglers would select 
if they were compelled to confine them- 
selves to three; personally, I would not 
like to do that for I ar a believer in a 
multiplicity of lures; when one will not 
attract another will—that has been my 
experience. I have found Nos. 3, 5 and 
7 very successful the past season, the 
first two being surface baits that will 
sink and dart when reeled through the 
water, coming to the surface instantly 
as soon as strain upon the line is re- 
laxed; while No. 7 is a whirling under- 
water wonder, very attractive when se- 
cured in red and white. While upon the 
topic of color, I would like to ask if all 
casters have had my experience, to-wit: 
found that red and white are the best 
colors, either singly or in combination? 
I have tried other hues, but always 
come back to these. 

It would be a pleasure to continue this 
discussion interminably, but already our 
paper has strung itself out to unrea- 
sonable lengths, and we have said noth- 
ing of how to cast—a matter deserving 
of a special paper; however, if these re- 
marks have been of aid to the bait- 
easter or would-be bait-caster, the writer 
feels repaid for his trouble in writing. 
Perhaps some time he will write further 
upon the topic; till then, pax vobiscum. 
~ NOTE.—The author will upon receipt of 
stamped envelope, gladly answer any ques- 


tions that may arise from the reading of 
His address is Durand, Wis. 


this article. 
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THE AUTHOR AS HE LOOKS AT THE PRESENT TIME, FOURTEEN YEARS 
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ROPING A WILD GRIZZLY 





BILL HERRICK 


I happened to be working for Joseph 
Collom, a big Colorado ecattleman, in 
1898, who owned a bunch of stock 
near Axial, Colo., situated between 
Meeker and Craig, in the northwestern 
part of the state. In those days the sea- 
son on game was always open for us, 
when it came to supplying meat for the 
tabie, but none was ever wasted, and if 
a cowpuncher saw a dude or a fellow 
ranger kill a deer or elk and leave the 
meat in the hills, the atmosphere in that 
vicinity would immediately become too 
hot for the transgressor to comfortably 
live in. We were all game protectors, 
much like the Indians — we never al- 
lowed an ounce to go to waste. 

Bears and lions were always ripe for 
us, and if there was a ghost of a show 
for a chase after one of these animals 
a day’s lay-off would be inaugurated ; 
and many of these brutes, as well as 
coyotes and wolves, used to fall to our 
rifles, 

One day a couple of my fellow riders 
—Sidney Pew and Ben Morgan—and I 
rode to the top of a divide to the west 
of Axial Basin to turn down some cattle 
that were working out of the basin. We 
were riding along the top of the divide 
when I espied a grizzly bear crossing 
a grassy pochet just under the hill. It 
was a splendid place to have a chase, 
end I said: ‘‘Let’s spur up and give 
her a little run.’’ The other boys fol- 
lowed along the rim of the divide, 
hoping to head her off if she should 
go that way, while I rode down into 
the pocket after her. She immediately 
turned and headed down grade for a 





patch of timber that lay a quarter mile 
away. I saw her object, and also made 
foi the timber, entering it a little lower 
down than she did. I was riding a 
4-year-oid horse that was as full of life 
xs a fighting catamount, and felt capa- 
ble of giving her a good run if only I 
could get her out of the timber. Luckily, 
I headed her, and she turned only after 
a few objections that manifested them- 
selves by the fur raising on her shoul- 
ders in a fashion that left no doubt in 
my mind as to her fighting nature if I 
should get too close. I kept herding 
her along, when finally, getting too 
close, she reared up and whistled like a 
buck antelope. 

Finally, by much maneuvering, I 
forced her out of the timber, onto the 
smooth, grassy slopes of the divide. But 
we evidently came out at an unexpected 
point, for neither of my friends were 
there to help me. She was making good 
headway, but I was saving my horse 
for a final dash on her, as I now con- 
eluded that I would make an attempt 
to rope her. The leather had all been 
cut from the horn of my saddle and I 
therefore would have had to give the 
rope several wrinky-dinks around it to 
make it hold right. If I had been on 
an old cow horse that was used to the 
roping game, I would have tied the rope 
to the saddle horn, but with this young 
hide full of dynamite it was different. 

It was plain to be seen that the bear 
was a little winded, and, loosening up 
my rope, I made ready for a dash on 
her at the proper time. She was top- 
ping a slow ridge or rather rise in the 
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grassy slope, and, as her form became 
buried beyond the rise, I spurred up 
and came over the little hill at quite a 
greater pace than she was maintaining, 
with the result that when I headed that 
young horse down hill on her she 
eouldn’t get away fast enough to over- 
come our inereasing momentum. I 
threw the rope, but it fell a little short, 
catching both her hind feet. Having 
eaught both feet, it wasn’t hard for her 
to cuff it loose, and I kept up my pace, 
reaching from the saddle and catching 
it. Quickly I coiled it, and after a hard 
chase on practically level ground, threw 
again. This time I was more success- 
ful, catching her by the left fore foot. 
The sudden check on her speed threw 
her end over end, and for a half minute 
it seemed to me that a dozen grizzlies 
were wrapped up in that one hide. She 
‘‘waughed’’ and coughed, while the fur 
on those great shoulders pointed as 
straight up as the bristles on a wild 
boar’s back. 

I yelled for my companions, who had 
just about that time located me, and on 
the gallop they came to my assistance, 
making as much noise as a band of 
Sioux warriors. Ben Morgan had his 
rope ready as he bore down on her, and 
when he dropped the loop over her 
jerking, panting frame, we thought he 
had disconnected. But as his horse 
pulled taut we saw that her right hind 
foot was in the trap. Three demons 
from Hades could not have sent up a 
more frantic chorus of yells and shouts 
than we three cowpunchers did as we 
stretched out her hide between our 
horses. 

After we had her roped we sat on 
vur horses, pondering what to do with 
her. None of us had even a six-shooter 
with us, and we were many miles from 
the ranch. It was out of the question 
to carry her down in that position, and 
to try to club her to death would be 
like tickling a kitten with a straw. She 
was a big bear, and as fat as a Shrop- 
shire hog. 


Finally we decided that choking her 
to death would be the most feasible 
route but the question was, How was 
it to be done? She might get away 
from us in the mix-up, and if she ever 
got into the timber again it would be 
good-bye bear. We decided that we 
would cut her ham strings, so as to dis- 
able her if an accident happened, and 
then wrap her around a tree and put 
the noose on her. Ben Morgan was de- 
tailed to do the cutting act, and al- 
though at first he hesitated about going 
so close to her, finally he yielded and 
did a fine job. Then Ben and I, after 
taking her down to the timber, drew 
our ropes taut and tied my rope to a 
tree. Then Ben drew his rope tight 
and, after cutting off the unused part 
of my rope, I put a noose around her 
head and choked her to death. 

We found her to be an old sow, meas- 
uring, before being skinned, just 814 
feet from tip of nose to tip of tail. Her 
hide, I believe, when tanned, measured 
just the same. In the green state I be- 
lieve it measured about 914 feet and 
shrunk a foot in tanning. The fat on 
her back was five inches thick. We cut 
two long slabs of it from her back, 
which we took with us to the ranch, to- 
vether with the hide. 

You will ask how we divided the hide, 
or who got it? Well, I felt a deep in- 
terest in that piece of fur, I can tell 
you; but I wanted to play fair. We 
placed a valuation on the hide, and 
then decided to let Ben have it, he pay- 
ing each of us one-third the value of 
the hide in eash. 

I have heard newspaper accounts of 
bear roping, but I doubt if a full-grown 
grizzly bear was ever before roped while 
accidentally and unpreparedly discov- 
ered roaming wild. 

if any verification of the above story 
is desired it can be had from Ben Mor- 
gan, who, I believe, yet resides at Axial, 
Colo. I have lost track of Sid Pew, as 
I haven’t lived in Colorado for many 
years. My own address is Cody, Wyo. 
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Outdoor Life! The words are more 
than the name of a magazine devoted to 
out-of-door sports and recreations; they 
epitomize all that is clean and natural 
and wholesome in our lives, for to all of 
us such words as ‘‘camping,”’ ‘‘fishing,”’ 
‘*hunting’’ and ‘‘farming’’ or ‘‘min- 
ing’’ carry with them the suggestion of 
a virility and a cleanliness of living that 
is at once appealing and attractive. 
Deep-rooted in our inner souls we all 
bear the hereditary love for our first 
mother — Earth. Rocks and trees and 
grasses, murmuring streams and cooling 
breezes, warm sunshine and _ cloud- 
flecked sky—can you picture to your- 
self an ideal existence from which these 
are absent? 

So with ‘‘Outdoor Life;’’ this maga- 
zine does not limit its purposes and its 
pages to the discussion of rods and guns 
and their uses and abuses, but gives to 
us a blessed opportunity to enjoy in 
spirit, even if we cannot in bodily pres- 
ence, the out-of-dcoor pleasures of our 
fellows, and, if we will, to share our own 
with them. We can lay aside for the mo- 
ment the !edger, the sealpel, the ham- 
mer, or whatever tool we use to gain a 
livelihood, and wander forth joyously 
and care-free among the distant hills 
and vales whose call we hear but may 
not answer! Most of us, alas, must be 
content to peer anxiously through the 
iron bars of our business prison at those 
who revel in a greater freedom. The 
door is open, we can go and join them 
if we will; but outside the door walk 
up and down our prison guards of Pov- 
erty and Necessity! These are old and 
rheumatic and weaponless; but how we 





fear them! When we turn our faces to 
the sunlight they murmur, ‘‘Go to 
work! You need the money!’’ When 
we pause to think of the leaping trout 
and the calling moose, they whisper, 
‘*Think of your family!’’ 

If we really believed in Gud it would 
be different! Then we would have 
enough confidence in the future to leave 
it in some measure up to Him, and not 
trust wholly to our own efforts to pro- 
vide it for ourselves. If we believed in 
the teachings of Christ, we would not 
be the victims of avarice and greed. As 
it is, we toil on and on, and the only 
voice we heed is the one what whispers 
‘*Tomorrow!’’ 

‘‘Manana!’’ We ridicule the Mex- 
icans and say that this is their motto 
How much more truly is it our own. The 
Mexican works today and spends his 
wages this evening. If he can, he will 
avoid the work. He doesn’t worry. He 
makes the most of today and relegates 
all unpleasant things to ‘‘manana.’’ 
And ‘‘manana’’ never comes, for when 
it does, it is today! 

We, on the other hand, work today 
that we may have another dollar for to- 
morrow. Tomorrow comes, and we save 
that dollar for tomorrow — and go on 
working. Tomorrow we will be rich! 
Tomorrow we will enjoy ourselves! To- 
morrow we may be sorry if we enjoy 
ourselves today. Do you ever realize 
that on one of these indefinite ‘‘tomor- 
rows’’ you will be dead? 

It is well to be provident, but it is 
better to be happy! To be happy, just 
remember that life is made up of an in- 
finite succession of todays. Be honest 
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today; don’t think you’ll ‘‘make it’’ 
first and then reform! Start that bank 
account today; don’t wait until you can 
‘‘save something without going without 
things that you ‘ought to have!’’’ Do 
these things right now, and then the 
next time some fellow says: ‘‘Let’s go 
fishing for a week or two sometime,’’ re- 
ply, ‘‘Let’s go right now!’’ And rib 
some other slave up into doing the same 
thing! 

We can hear the voice of Nature in 
the city as well as in the mountains. 
We can live a natural life there. The 
rules are simple. Briefly, they are as 
follows: 

Never eat unless you are hungry. If 
this limits you to one meal a day that 
one meal will do you more good than 
three will. Eat whenever you are 
hungry, no matter if it is midnight and 
you must arise from bed. Eat what you 
like best, if you can possibly get it. 
Never eat anything you don’t really rel- 
ish. Never eat more than two or three 
kinds of food at a single meal; the 
course dinner is the main support of the 
medical profession. Select from the 
courses one or two of the things that you 
like best, and fill up on those. 

A natural appetite demands what the 
body most needs. If you don’t eat unless 
you are hungry you will find that you 
will soon lose your appetite for deli- 


eacies and desserts and will ravenously 
attack soup and beef and potatoes. By 
cutting out luncheons many emaciated 
men have become fat. I ran my own 
weight up from 168 to 195 pounds by 
this simple expedient. It is not how 
much you eat, but how ready your di- 
gestive tract is to absorb it, that counts. 

Eat when you are hungry; don’t go 
to bed until you are sleepy; sleep when- 
ever you are sleepy; exercise enough to 
be physically as well as mentally tired, 
and you’ll never be ill. When you feel 
tired in the morning, work hard all day 
with as much physical exercise as pos- 
sible. That’s the only sure cure for that 
‘‘tired feeling’’—to get tired enough to 
rest ! 

And never take medicine. Corn, on 
the ear or from cans, is a better physic 
than pills. So is an extra heavy meal. 
And tomatoes beat sarsaparillas as blood 
purifiers. Such illnesses as pneumonia 
and typhoid call for immediate treat- 
ment by a physician, but never take 
medicine for a headache, or for in- 
digestion, or a cold. Instead, learn a lit- 
tle about the causes of these things. 

And remember that a week or two of 
hard, toiling work with rod, or gun, or 
an axe, or a pitchfork, is worth more to 
you than the wages of those two weeks, 
once or twice a year at least. 


April 


April is a winsome maid, 

She’s half tears, half laughter. 

Her tears caress the hill and glade; 
In sympathy the grasses blade. 

And where her smiles have often played 
The flowers follow after. 


MADGE WATSON WILKINSON. 
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This question of feeding hay to wild elk 
in Wyoming during the winter seems to 
have several sides to it, and it will do no 
harm to at least glance at every side be- 
fore arriving at any hasty conclusion. First 
we will state the question, then briefly out- 
line the various solutions proposed, both 
for and against: 

The question is this; The main hunting 
ground for elk in America is in Wyoming, 
north and south of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. What applies to elk here prac- 
tically applies to the elk all over the West. 

Under natural conditions in Jackson Hole 
valley, one of the winter feeding ranges of 
the elk, about twenty thousand elk will win- 
ter normally under average winter condi- 
tions. The elk live on grass during the win- 
ter in the lower valleys, but only on the 
grass on the hillsides, as the snow covers 
the level bottoms too deeply for elk feed. 
Hence the hay ranches do not materially 
interfere with the elk’s winter food, as the 
grass on the hill sides can not be mowed in- 
to hay. Domestic cattle, and especially 
sheep, however, do eat off this hill side 
grass during the summer and fall, and ma- 
terially decrease the supply of this natural 
winter hay that under unsettled conditions 
would be available for the elk’s winter 
food. Hence we may dismiss the hay 
ranches as causing the elk any hardship di- 
rectly. In other words, if the hay ranches 
were there—as they are—but no domestic 
cattle or sheep were summer grazed in the 
valley, then the natural conditions concer- 
ning winter feed would be the same to the 
elk as if no white man had ever entered 
Jackson Hole. The ranchers simply har- 
vest hay that otherwise would go to waste, 
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as the elk could not get at it because of the 
deep snow on the level meadows. 

The ranchers out of the question, this 
leaves us with only grazing of sheep and 
cattle over the elk’s winter range. There 
seems to be no question but that the sum- 
mer homes of the elk, high up in the moun- 
tains, can easily graze all the sheep and 
cattle now there, plus all the elk that can 
winter under favorable conditions in the 
valley, hence the high summer feed ranges 
are also out of the question. This leaves 
us, therefore, confined to the fact that if 
there were no cattle or sheep allowed to 
graze over the hill sides of the lower val- 
ley’s of Jackson Hole that for all practical 
purposes the natural winter range of the 
elk would be as it always was before the 
white man came. 

But today, there are not enough cattle in 
Jackson Hole to materially eat off this win- 
ter range during the summer, as there is 
only a limited amount of hay to be had in 
the valley under any conditions, and of 
course no more cattle would be grazed in 
the summer than were marketed in the 
fall, plus those hay fed during the winter. 
Jackson Hole is now over seventy miles 
from a railroad, and the roads are moun- 
tainous and hard to travel, which condition 
of transportation tends to keep down both 
the domestic cattle and the human popula- 
tion of the valley. Jackson Hole, by the way, 
is a valley about ten by forty miles, just 
south of Yellowstone National park and 
just east of the Teton mountains. But in 
a few years a railroad is expected to pass 
within twelve miles of the valley, which will 
increase the number of people there, now 


‘ about one thousand, and greatly increase 
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the number of domestic cattle. So in the 
long run, if we aim to do anything perma- 
nent concerning the elk, we cannot ignore 
the question of grazing domestic cattle on 
the elk’s natural winter range. For all 
practical purposes, therefore. we may here 
consider that for every head of domestic 
cattle, and for every head of sheep—for a 
sheep will eat and tramp out as much as a 
cow or a horse eats—that for every ccw, 
horse and sheep summer grazed in Jackson 
Hole that there will be just one elk !ess 
during the winter. 

Under pressure for food for the nation it 
is only a short time when this hillside 
grass, the elk’s winter food, will all be 
grazed off by domestic stock during the 
summer. Hence we are now down to one 
of two things in the long run—either pro- 
hibit summer grazing of domestic stock on 
the elk’s winter range, or else feed the elk 
domestic hay, the same as we winter-feed 
cattle. Or, of course, let the elk starve 
and die out. It is assumed here, and right- 
ly, I believe, that the elk should be pre- 
served, so we are reduced either to limiting 
summer grazing of domestic stock or to 
winter-feeding of hay to wild elk. 

It is financially impossible to raise do- 
mestic cattle in Jackson Hole without sum- 
mer grazing, and domestic cattle are now 
the main livelihood of the people of that 
valley, so we must nave summer grazing, 
at least till the railroad enables the Jack- 
son Hole people to raise sugar beets, po- 
tatoes and other crops that are now im- 
practical because of lack of transportation 
to market. Even if the railroad were there, 
and there were no restriction of the sum- 
mer ranges, experience elsewhere has 
taught us beyond dispute thut the summer 
ranges would be eaten bare and the stock 
shipped as “feeders” to some corn-growing 
state. This, of course, would leave the 
wintering elk nothing to eat, which would 
mean extermination by starvation in short 
order. The elk is not being killed out by 
hunters, as is so much of our game, but is 
being starved out by domestic cattle sum- 
mer-grazing on the elk’s natural winter 
range, the hillside grasses in the lower val- 
leys that the winter wind keeps free from 
snow. 

It seems to be an indisputable fact that 
to allow the Jackson Hole ranchmen to 
graze their stock on the elk’s natural win- 
ter food, then to have the state of Wyo- 
ming or the national government, or both 
together, to buy hay from the same ranch- 
men to winter-feed the elk, is simply mak- 
ing a present of the cattle each year to the 
ranchmen. Thus, to give a specific ex- 
ample: (1) If Mr. Jackson Hole summer- 
grazes a steer on the elk’s grass, that win- 
ter the elk dies and the ranchman has the 
steer; (2) If the ranchman grazes the steer 
and the government feeds hay to the elk, 
the elk lives and the ranchman still has the 


steer; (3) If the ranchman does not sum- 
mer his steer on the elk’s grass and the 
government makes him a present of a steer, 
but feeds the elk nothing, then the ranch- 
man has the steer and the elk lives just 
the same as in No. 2. Thus we unquestion- 
ably have the fact that to allow summer- 
grazing of cattle on the elk’s natural win- 
ter range and then for the goveriument or 
state to buy hay to winter-feed the elk is 
simply making an indirect present of that 
steer to the ranchman. ‘The only possible 
conclusion, therefore, is to limit or even 
wholly prohibit summer-grazing of cattle 
on the elk’s winter supply of grass, or else 
adopt some fair and reasonable plan of win- 
ter feeding. 

Without this summer-grazing of cattle, 
therefore, Jackson Hole could probably 
winter, normally and naturally, about 20,000 
elk without any feeding of hay whatever. 
The elk there this winter, about 15,000, will 
winter all right without any hay, and also 
do the same during any average winter. It 
is the severe winters that kill so many, 
say, about every six or seven years. Then, 
as I understand the matter, about half the 
herd dies from starvation and gradually in- 
crease in numbers during the average win- 
ter years till another severe winter cuts 
them in half once more. But I also under- 
stand that this was the exact condition be- 
fore the white man came into Jackson Hole. 

This is a normal condition of all wild 
and domestic things, so may be set aside, 
deplorable as it is, unless we apply it to all 
things, including human beings. There is 
no reason to make a special exception of 
the elk. For instance, the police and hos- 
pital records of New York city show that 
an average of one human being dies every 
day of the year in New York city, directly 
from starvation, 365 a year officially re- 
ported. How many other people die in this 
one city alone just as the elk die in Jack- 
son Hole, directly and indirectly, from lack 
of food cannot well be estimated, but sev- 
eral thousand yearly is a safe statement. 
Now consider other cities in America, and 
the yearly number of human beings that 
die from lack of food in the United States 
probably not only equals the number of 
elk that starve in Jackson Hole, but no 
doubt exceed that number. And between 
men and elk starving there is but one 
choice. If, therefore, we attack this elk- 
feeding question from the side of sentiment 
alone, we at once fall down before the same 
condition applying to human beings, to say 
nothing of all other animals in America. It 
is a cruel, hard fact, I know, but it is a 
fact nevertheless. 

This leaves us with this elk-feeding ques- 
ton as a purely business proposition. Would 
it be best to limit or prohibit summer-graz- 
ing of cattle or to winter-feed the elk on 
hay and sell their meat as elk beef? We 
have just seen that to do both is practically 
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to establish a graft on the government by 
the Jackson Hole cattle raisers, by having 
the government or state of Wyoming, or 
both together, practically making them an 
indirect present of their cattle. And the 
Jackson Hole people must raise cattle or 
give up their homes, and they cannot raise 
cattle without summer grazing on the elk’s 
grass. To give up the whole valley to the 
elk, to root out the human beings, is out of 
the question. It were better to let the elk 
die out entirely, as to establish game pre- 
serves at the expense of farms or cattle is 
an act not to be justified in any way. Eng- 
land has a bad dose of this very thing to- 
day, and English unrest and poor taxes are 
the direct and unavoidable result. Yellow- 
stone Park is not fit for farming or cattle, 
hence it is right and proper on all grounds, 
moral business and all others, to have it 
as it is, a big game preserve and national 
playground. But the plow and the cow 
comes first, as on them rests the security 
of any nation. 

On the other hand, if we are to feed the 
Jackson Hole elk hay, then the price of 
that hay must be fixed by other and dis- 
interested parties other than those who 
have the hay for sale. Jackson Hole is 
seventy miles from a railroad. Remember, 
hay is limited in the valley and is a na- 
tural monopoly, and we want no Jackson 
Hole Elk Hay Trust. 

Now, where is there a trail out of this 
mix-up? To limit summer-grazing of cattle 
is unjust to the Jackson Hole people; to 
winter-feed the elk is to make grafters of 
these same good people, and to de neither 
is to exterminate the elk by starvation, a 
national calamity. We must not, in the long 
run, limit summer-grazing of cattle; we must 
not tax the people as a whole to make pres- 
ents of cattle to the ranchmen or to make 
an artificial market for their hay, and we 
must not let the elk, as an animal, become 
extinct. But it seems perfectly fair to make 
the man who finally gets the elk pay for 
feeding him. 

This is not taxing the people as a whole; 
it is not taxing anybody, because the hunter 
gets what he pays for, the ranchman gets 
pay for his hay and the people who do not 
hunt, nor ever see any elk dead or alive, 
are not taxed a cent. This seems just all 
around. For the state practically to make 
a present every year of so many cattle to 
the Jackson Hole people, and to make a 
present of so many elk each year to those 
who hunt, and to tax every man and woman 
alike in the state to pay for those presents 
is to make grafters out of both ranchman 
and hunter and to give the men who pay 
the bills nothing in return, for hunting is 
something that only a few men can enjoy; 
but all men must pay taxes. In short, the 
hunting license money for elk should be 
used (after proper deductions for game 
wardens and other necessary costs) for buy- 
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ing hay from the Jackson Hole ranchmen 
with which to winter-feed the elk, but not 
a cent raised from any other source should 
be so used, nor should the price of that hay 
be too high. 

But suppose the money from hunting li- 
censes on elk is not enough to feed all the 
elk? The answer is plain; fix the price of 
an elk hunting license and the number of 
elk to be killed under that license so that 
there will be enough money to feed the elk, 
and that there will be enough elk killed off 
each year by hunting so that there will not 
be more elk to winter-feed than there is 
money to feed them. This is easily ad- 
justed: in fact, it almost adjusts itself. 
Thus, if there seems tc be more elk in the 
fall than there is money to winter-feed 
them, then increase the number of elk that 
one license will allow to be killed; if there 
is more money for hay than there are elk 
to eat that hay, then decrease the number 
of elk one license will cover. In short, let 
the law of supply and demand attend to the 
matter, as it does to all other similar mat- 
ters everywhere. If $10 per elk gave more 
hay money than there were elk to eat it, 
and $20 per head gave more elk than there 
was hay money, then somewheres between 
$10 and $20 per head of elk would keep the 
hay money and the number of elk practi- 
cally even, just as the price of beef and 
the price of cattle feed constantly adjust 
each other. 

In short, the only way out of this elk 
question seems to be to consider them 
simply as wild cattle raised by the Jackson 
Hole haymakers, and for sale to who ever 
cares to buy (hunt) them with the govern- 
ment (or state) acting as supervising agent 
and fixing the price yearly. both of hay and 
elk, so that on the one hand the herd will 
not increase to winter-starvation numbers, 
nor on the other hand, will be exterminated. 
This, of course, would require that when a 
man had bought and killed his elk he could 
do with it as he pleased, just as with any 
other beefed animal. It would also, and 
properly, include the killing of cow elk, 
probably at a much lower price than for the 
bulls. We are rapidly learning that to 
limit killing to males is ruinous in the long 
run, as it means breeding only from imma- 
ture males, hence constant weakening of 
the herd. This applies to all animals alike. 
See the seal herd as an example or the ef- 
fect of the Napoleonic wars on the physical 
makeup of the French nation. 

Tooth hunting would make it necessary 
to set the license per head unusually high 
on male elk. Appealing to sentiment or 
passing laws or resolutions in secret socie- 
ties like the Elks lodge against tooth hunt- 
ing or ownership only advertises the matter 
and makes it worse. There is a demand, 
and a legitimate demand, for elk teeth, just 
as there is for elephant teeth or for elk 
heads or horns, and it will be satisfied as 
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long as that demand exists and there are 
elk to grow teeth. And the demand for 
elk teeth can easily, as I have here out- 
lined, be turned into elk hay, just as can 
the desire to hunt elk, and the desire for 
elk meat in the public market. 

The elk is not a sacred animal. We want 
to both preserve and to use the elk, neither 
to worship nor to exterminate him, just as 
we do every other animal. The old frontier 
conditions concerning the elk are gone for- 
ever: he must be semi-domesticated, wild in 
summer and domesticated in winter, and 
handled just as we handle all other range 
cattle. Thus, and thus alone so far as I 
can now see, can the elk have plenty to 
eat winter and summer; the hunters will 
always have elk to hunt, we all of us can 
have elk meat to eat and elk teeth to wear 
if we want to pay the price, and there will 
be no graft, no starvation, no extermina- 
tion and no unjust taxation of those who 
never enjoy elk hunting, elk meat or elk 
teeth. If we condemn elk teeth, remember 
we must condemn all ivory, and that is non- 
sense. There is no more objection to hunt- 
ing elk for their teeth and using the meat 
and hide and head as a by-product than 
there is in hunting them for their meat and 
using the head, teeth and hide as a by- 
product. The point is that we must not 
waste any part of the elk, but use his meat 
or his hide and his head and his teeth. To 
justify hunting elk for their horns and con- 
demn it for their teeth is simply to say that 
all men must prefer elk horns to elk teeth. 

The man who objects to teeth hunting is 
making the elk into a beef animal, and that 
is just what I am arguing for in this article. 
The elk is a beef animal today; we must 
not waste his meat, so the man who con- 
demns elk teeth and I agree exactly, for to 
waste food is the worst crime known to 
man; it is only indirect murder by human 
starvation. 

The elk is no longer a game animal, as 
his natural winter food is gone, and we 
must feed him winter hay or he dies. The 
only difference between a game and a do- 
mestic animal or bird of any kind is that 
when an animal or bird rustles its own food 
the year round we call it a game animal 
and when it has its food fed to it we call 
it domesticated. When the animal or bird 
does part and man does part, then it is 
semi-domesticated. To kill a spring chicken 


or a steer with a gun does not make then 
game. Today the Jackson Hole elk is a 
valuable winter-domesticated animal that 
we are breeding and marketing under the 
worst and most wasteful of conditions, rap- 
idly tending to extermination. With the elk 
let us weigh the facts as they are, not as 
they used to be nor as we would like to 
have them (the elk as a wild animal), and 
let us apply to the elk the same common 
business sense that the Iowa farmer and 
the Chicago butcher applies to the elk’s half 
brother, the beef steer. 

The beef steer ran out the buffalo simply 
because the buffalo was too vicious to be 
even partially domesticated. The beef steer 
has entered Jackson Hole to stay, and he 
will shortly run out the elk if we do not 
quickly open our eyes to the self-evident 
fact that the elk has already ceased to be 
a wild game animal and today is a semi- 
domesticated animal, as tame in winter as 
is the horse and cow with whom he shares 
the barnyard and the haystack. 

I regret the passing of the elk under the 
pitchfork as I do the lack of grass in the 
city street, but neither can be helped—’tis 
the price of civilization. The elk must be 
fed, but he must pay for his own hay, and 
at a reasonable price. The far distant pub- 
lic will not maintain him as a matter of 
sentiment, but it will buy his meat on the 
butcher’s block. The elk has become a busi- 
ness proposition and nothing else. 

In case anyone cares to accuse me of lack 
of sentiment, if he cares to say that this 
article is but a cold-blooded business propo- 
sition, I cheerfully agree with him, only I 
would like to add that I prefer a cold- 
blooded business proposition that results in 
a full stomach for both man and elk rather 
than in sentiment that results in wasteful 
cruelty. Meanwhile, the elk are hungry. 
The elk doesn’t want sentiment; they need 
hay; they want grub. Sentiment won’t fill 
an empty stomach. Starved out, their lead- 
ers constantly killed, the elk have surren- 
dered. Today they need us as much as we 
need them. Shall we massacre them or 
make them citizens? 

I think here is a solution of the elk prob- 
lem upon which the national government, 
the state of Wyoming, the Jackson Hole 
people, the Elk’s lodge, the non-hunting 
public and even the hunters and the elk 
might all agree, as it gives no special ad- 
vantage and no especial hardship to anyone. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out o 


such information from the game 


the game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 


formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Females of the Deer Family Should Never Be Killed 


“Common sense economy and_ public 
safety demand that the so-called ‘buck law,’ 
prohibiting the killing of female deer and 
fawns at all times be enacted in every state 
where it is not now in force.” 

This statement was elicited from John B. 
Burnham, president of the American Game 
Protective and Propagation Association of 
New York, in connection with the present 
agitation in favor of a buck law in Michigan, 
which George Shiras III., one of the foremost 
naturalists of the country, has been advocat- 
ing. 

“In connection with Dr. Fisher and Prof. 
Beal of the Biological Survey,” Mr. Burnham 
continued; “Mr. Shiras has prepared a table 
which shows in a striking way the ad- 
vantages of the buck law in increasing 
the number of deer which can properly 
be killed each year. These figures show 
that if twenty-four does and twenty-four 
bucks, age 2 years, be protected for ten 
years, allowing annually thereafter an 
average of one and a half fawns per 
pair, there would be 1,560 of each sex, or a 
total of 3,120 deer in the herd. Taking the 
same number to start with and shooting 50 
per cent-of each year’s bucks and does in- 
discriminately the herd would be extermi- 
nated at the end of the same period and 
only 155 deer would have been killed. If we 
shoot only 50 per cent of the bucks we will 
have killed 781 of them in ten years, a like 
number will remain, and there will be a 
breeding herd of 1,562 does. 

“These figures should convince even the 
game hogs of the advisability of protecting 


does. The only people who can be imper- 
vious to the argument which they present 
are those who would like to exterminate 
our deer immediately, with no thought for 
the rights of future generations, and the 
wishes of such persons should hardly be 
considered by legislative bodies. 

“To put the matter in a way with which 
everyone is familiar, our herds of deer pre- 
sent to the people who own them the same 
problems that owners of cattle have to face. 
In any one year a stockman could realize 
more heavily by killing and marketing all 
his cattle. However, as such a course would 
put him out of business or force him to lose 
his profit in the purchase of new animals, 
he keeps the greater part of his cows and 
disposes of most of the bulls. Any other 
method would be considered insane if fol- 
lowed by a private owner, yet there are still 
many states in which the public owners of 
deer pursue the disastrous course of killing 
the males and females alike. 

“Besides the figures given by Mr. Shiras 
in support of the buck law, we have the 
practical experience of more than half the 
deer-hunting states of the Union in which 
it is.now in force, and in every case this 
tends to establish the accuracy of the theo- 
retical estimate. When the law was en- 
acted in Vermont the deer had been prac- 
tically exterminated in that state and it 
was necessary to import them. At the pres- 
ent time more deer are killed in Vermont 
than in any area of similar size in North 
America, and that this is so is due entirely 
to the protection of does. 
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“But it is not only for economic reasons 
that the buck law is necessary. The appall- 
ing number of people shot by mistake in the 
woods in states which do not demand that 
a hunter see the horns before he shoots, 
supply eloquent testimony that this precau- 
tion is essential to public safety. 

“With the increase in population, dangers 
from the incautious use of firearms become 
yearly greater. The only argument that can 
be offered against observing the restrictions 
placed on hunters by the buck law is that 
in trying to tell whether a deer is a buck or 


a doe, the hunter may lose a shot, and suc 
an argument carries no weight when we 
know that the time taken to make the dis- 
tinction may save the life of another hunt- 
er. This argument is only offered by the 
tyro, and while it would be foolish to say 
that the tyro should not be allowed to hunt, 
it is certain that his inexperience should not 
be allowed to endanger the lives of others. 
There is no one thing which will do as much 
toward cutting down the annual loss of life 
in the woods as the general adoption and 
stringent enforcement of the buck law.” 


Quail Shooting in Lower California 


In Lower California practically all kinds 
of wild game abound, big and little. Of the 
feathered shooting, the quail heads the list. 
The fast little valley birds are plentiful and 
the ground where they live is easy of access, 
and, without a dog, birds are not hard to 
find after they are down. 

The following is a narrative of a day’s trip 

















The writer. Someone had just 
offered him a drink, 











into Mexico, October 25: Undem®the guid- 
ance of William S. Denton, an extensive land 
owner of Lower California, Messrs. Parker, 
Christopher, Drummond and the writer, left 
San Diego, Cal., at 8 a. m. in an automobile. 
A run of fifteen miles brought us to Tijuana. 
Mexico, where the bonding of the machine, 
passing upon the guns and ammunition and 
other formalities were attended to by Den- 
ton. 

After this was over we all took the car 
over to Frank Ecker’s hotel. No sportsman 
ever went into Lower California and “passed 
up” Frank’s hotel. Frank is the oldest mem- 
ber of the San Diego Pastime Gun Club and 
is known to every gunner in this part of the 
country as “the mayor of Tijuana.” 

After a few more formalities (not the 
same kind as at the custom house, kind 
reader), next came the run south for about 
ten or fifteen miles through beautifu! quail 
country, where Denton halted the machine, 
and after one long look, said: ‘This will do, 
boys.” 

We saw before us a valley of about a mile 
wide and several miles long, covered with 
groups of cacti and small sagebrush, with 
high mountains on either side. Guns, hunt- 
ing clothes and shells were quickly “dug 
up” and everyone seemed anxious for the 
fray, and it was an even bet who would get 
the first shot. 

Will Denton, who, modestly speaking, is 
one of the finest, if not absolutely the best 
shot that ever pulled down. on a quail, 
“routed” the boys, and taking out his watch 
said: “It’s now 10:30; at 12 o’clock, boys, 
start back towards the car.” 

Christopher had not gone fifty yards when 
he flushed a covey of more than 100 birds. 
Quick as a flash “Chris” was down on his 
automatic, and Mr. Bird was marked. The 
writer turned his head just in time to see 
this performance repeated when Will Den- 
ton started his bombardment, and within a 
minute’s time birds began to scatter évery- 
where and all five of us were busy. “Drum” 
and Parker started right out with good gun- 
pointing from the start. For more than an 
hour some of the boys were getting birds 
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J. F. Drummond, George 


up and most of the time we all were shoot- 
ing as would resemble a small Fourth of 
July. 

To only the sportsman who has been in 
the field hunting these little “whiz birds,” 
comes the feeling of understanding and ap- 
preciation of such a hunt. The quick “buzz” 
of the bird as it raises from a cacti or under 
sage brush; its straightaway flight and then. 
after a flash, to see the quail crumple up 
and roll like a puff-ball. ‘A good shot, eh? 
Of course there’s another viewpoint (accom- 
panied by cuss words) when you miss—and. 
believe me, everybody missed their share 
this day, all except Friend Denton. He 
calmly remarks: ‘’Tis foolish to waste am- 
munition.” 

At noon we all started for the car, and 
after an inventory our score showed 169 
quail and twenty cottontails. A hundred 
rabbits could have been shot, but they are 
too weighty to carry around. Denton was 
high gun with fifty birds; Parker shot 43, 
Drummond and the writer tied with 28 each 
and Christopher got the limit of 20, “Park” 
was the fall-guy on rabbits; he was fairly 
loaded down with bunnies. All of us consid- 
ered this a pretty good kill for the time on 











Parker, C. A. Christopher and W. S. Denton. 

the field, but Denton gave us the laugh. It 
was just an ordinary day after all, for sev- 
eral sportsmen have hunted quail under 
Denton’s trained eye and killed four or five 
times the number we did. 

We ate our lunch, squatied on the running 
board of the car—taste good? Aw! Fool- 
ish question 12345678. Then followed a rest 
for a while and few remarks from the simon 
pures as to why they missed so much and 
how many of the birds they lost (?) Guns 
were put away next and the run for home 
started. Notwithstanding the fact that you 
come back faster than you go out, it doesn’t 
seem so. 

Mexico has no game laws yet, but in Cali- 
fornia twenty birds are the limit. So, af- 
ter bumping over the high places for about 
forty-five minutes, Tijuana was reached, and 
sixty-nine quail were distributed to friendly 
custom officials, “the mayor,” ete. Once 
again in the United States with 100 quail 
and 20 rabbits we make the last leg for 
home, tired—yes, but with glad hearts and 
ready after a good night’s sleep again to 
take the same trip to the best shooting 
grounds in this part of the world. 

Calif. W. L. HEWITT. 


Frozen Stiff 


A couple of months ago we received from 
Wm. M. Bowman of the DuPont Powder Co., 
Denver, the accompanying photograph, 
showing a mule deer buck with five coyotes 





apparently holding him at bay. Our first 
impressions on looking at the photograph, 
a very dim one, were that the photographer 
must have been located in a tree or blind 
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The frozen animals were arranged as shown in photograph, 


in order to get so close to such a pack, but 
on closer inspection our suspicions were 
aroused. We called up Mr. Bowman by tele 
phone, when he stated that the deer and 
coyotes were all frozen and that the picture 
had been taken by a Wyoming ranchman. 
fond of producing a novel effect. We were 
curious to know more about the killing of 
the buck and the coyotes, and after writing 
to J. C. Norris of Basin, Wyo., received the 
following letter in reply: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
photo of the deer and coyotes, will state 


that Jake Frism and son were up on the 
mountain after cattle late in the fall and 
killed the deer. Not having time then to 
skin it and their house being at the foot 
of the mountain, they loaded the carcass 
into the grub wagon. On the way home 
Frism shot five coyotes, and being busy 
with the cattle upon arriving home, they 
hung the animals up. The next morning his 
son arranged the frozen animals as you see 
them in the photo and snapped them. 


Wyoming. J. C. NORRIS. 


A Moose-Hunting Experience 
By S. P. Osgood. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time back 1! 
wrote an article entitled the “Savage High 
Power .22 vs. the 9 mm. Sauer-Mauser” and 
stated that I was intending trying the .22 
on moose this season in Nova Scotia. On 
the 9th of September I left Boston on the 
S. S. “Prince Arthur” for Yarmouth. Nova 
Scotia, full of confidence that the .22 would 
bring home the bacon. I arrived in Yar- 
mouth the next day and rode out to Mid- 
way the day following on the train, where 
my guide and friend, Nelson McKenna, met 
me, and we drove to his home in Charles- 
ton, around which we were to hunt. I put 
up the necessary cash for a hunting license 
and, as we had to wait until the season 
opened on the 16th, I got out the .22 with 
the intention of making the old-timers sit 
up and take notice. Well. I broke up a lot 
of steel and other junk at ranges of from 
100 yards down, but they didn’t take notice 
worth a cent. They still said, “You will 
find a lot of difference in shcoting moose 
and old iron.” 

When all these old moose hunters began 
to talk in that strain I began to feel glad 
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that I had brought along my 9 mm. Sauer- 
Mauser for the guide to carry. I climbed 
the tariff wali and paid $1.50 for twenty 
shells loaded with 290-grain bullets, and as 
soon as “Mac” saw the name on the box he 
says: “Lay that down in the woods so a 
moose can come along and read it, and 
he’ll be scared to death, and you won’t have 
to use the .22.” I had the Mauser sight set 
for 250 yards, and the .22 for 350. 

The 16th finally came around and we 
were in the woods, and, as usual, it rained 
and there was nothing doing. It cleared 
away in the afternoon and turned cold. We 
were up at 4 the next morning, and if ever 
there was a morning for moose this was 
one. Not a breath of wind stirred, and it 
was as cold as Greenland. After having 
breakfast we got into heavy clothes, and 
with a couple of blankets and the two rifles 
started for the rock from which “Mac” was 
to call as soon as we could see the sights of 
our rifles. We sat around shivering until 
it began breaking day, when I said: “Let 
her go, Mac.” He put up the call and the 
“silver lie” rang out three times, when 
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“crash!” went the bushes; the moose was 
on his way, speaking at every step. I pulled 
back the safety of the .22 and waited. That 
moose was coming for further orders when 
suddenly he stopped speaking, and we 
couldn’t hear a sound. We waited and 
waited, but “nothing doing.” 

About 8 o’clock Mac said: “I am going 
to try again.” So he put his hand over his 
mouth and let out a couple of low whines, 
when there came another crash and grunt 
right back of the rock, not fifty yards away, 
as we learned afterwards, and the moose 
began to move away. Mac remarked, 
“There, I have gone and done it now; 1 
should have kept still.” We got down from 
the rock onto the bog and began to look 
along the shore in the direction the moose 
seemed to have gone. After looking for 
some time Mac suddenly exclaimed: “Get 
down; I see him!” and down we got, and 
out at the upper end of the bog walked Mr. 
Moose, looking as big to me as—well, say 
the “Mauretania,” for instance. The moose 
came to the middle and stopped, looking 
down toward the rock we had called from 
standing broadside to us. Mac then said: 
“Now, see what that .22 will do,” and J 
crawled around the bushes and, in the 
prone position, took careful aim low on his 
shoulder and let drive. Down went the 
moose, but as he got up I let drive again 
and down he went the second time; then 
up again and started to go. I was so sur- 
prised I just lay and looked. 

Now, here is where the good old guide 
and the good old Sauer-Mauser 9 mm. can- 
non came in. Mac just shoved over the 
safety, set the hair trigger and, taking aim, 
let drive, and that moose went down and 
never got up. Talk about getting over the 
ground te that moose! Believe me, we went 
some! When we got to him he was just 
giving a few last kicks and making a few 
grunts. The horns were fine—nice and 
even—and spread 43 inches. 

We looked him over and found what the 
22 had done. Both bullets struck fair on 
the shoulder, tore the skin and flesh fear- 
fully, and that was all. On striking the 
bone they failed to smash it at all, and it 
looked to us as though they had burst on 
striking the skin. Now for the 9 mm: The 
heavy 290-grain bullet hit just under my 
lowest shot, went clean through both shoul- 
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ders and-stopped in the skin on the other 
side. It was flattened out nearly as large 
as a quarter, and the way it tore the insides 
of that moose was a caution. It is no won- 
der the moose stopped, and quick, too. If 1 
had not hit that moose twice in a fatal spot 
with the .22 I wouldn’t have a word to say, 
but when one travels about 500 miles with 
a rifle having a velocity of 2.800 feet per 
second, expressly to kill a moose, and the 
bullets are too soft to reach the vitals at 
192 pages, then—good night. I have got all 
the high power .22 I want, and if Mr. New- 
ton would spend his time getting up some- 
thing that had a little less speed and more 
lead—but what’s the use? The good old 9 
mm. Mauser for mine, first, last and all the 
time. 

[Note.—From the above very interesting 
article, many readers, who are unacquainted 
with the facts, might infer that Mr. Newton, 
who developed the .22 high power Savage 
cartridge, and who has entertained our 
readers so often with his always interesting 
end highly instructive articles, had recom 
mended the use of this cartridge on such 
game as moose. To the best of our knowl- 
edge this would be far from fact. The fol- 
lowing closing paragraph to an article con 
tributed to this department for December, 
1911, will show pretty clearly what Mr. 
Newton has claimed for this cartridge when 
used on game: 

“Experiments are under way with a view 
of working up suitable miniature charges 
for this rifle (.22 Savage high power), and 
it will unquestionably be one of the han- 
diest weapons made for game up to and in- 
cluding deer, as it has ample power for 
the latter and can be loaded as light as a 
.22 short, thus giving one a weapon with 
which grouse or squirrel can be _ shot 
through the body without mangling, or deer 
can be dropped in their tracks.” 

That this cartridge is being found suit- 
able for deer shooting in the hands of many 
is now a pretty well-known fact. The ar- 
ticle by Mr. B. N. Harrington, which will 
likely appear in this number, and which we 
are pretty confident will be read with con- 
siderable interest by all, should be taken as 
pretty good evidence that, so far as killing 
deer is concerned, it can be depended on, 
provided the game is ruck fairly.—Ed.] 


Sportsmanship As Viewed By a State Game Warden 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer has re- 
ceived many letters from persons where 
such expressions as “we, the sportsmen,” 
cr “the sportsmen of our club,” “our city,” 
“our town,” or “the true sportsmen of our 
country” or “locality,” are frequently used. 

The ideas of the people who call them- 
selves sportsmen are so diverse and varied 





that I am very much at a loss to know what 
really constitutes a sportsman. If anyone 
can send me a definition of what consti- 
tutes a sportsman and give the character- 
istics of a true sportsman, that the sports. 
men themselves will subscribe to, such per- 
son or persons will confer a great favor 
upon the community at large. The terms 
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“sportsmen,” “hunters,” ‘pot ,hunters,” 
“market hunters” and ‘game hogs” are also 
constantly used in communications. A state 
game warden has more or less business to 
transact with all people who take game and 
fish, and thus far I have not been able to 
classify them according to descriptions fur- 
nished by one another of each other. 

I know some gentlemen who, looked at 
from my point of view, I consider true 
sportsmen. They are in favor of game laws 
that will protect game and allow it to in- 
crease. They like to take a day off from 
business at the proper time and go into the 
fields for recreation. They thoroughly en- 
joy hunting for the sake of hunting and not 
for the sake of killing. A few game birds 
and a good tramp through the woods and 
meadows, over hills and into hollows, sat- 
isfies them and furnishes what they see fit 
to call a “fine” cr even a “glorious day’s 
outing.” One of these gentlemen-sportsmen 
told me not long since that he had rather 
kill six birds over his dog than to kill sev- 
eral times that many by any other method. 


In Re “Hogging”’ 


In the February issue of Outdoor Life ap- 
pears a fairy tale contributed by one F. D. 
Williams in which the following is printed, 
supposedly for the truth: 


BACK FROM HUNTING TRIP. 


“O. E. Lilly of the U. S. Grant hotel staff, 
accompanied by W. C Wright, vice president 
of the A, L. Ross Company, is home from a 
vacation trip to Ensenada and Pine Hills. 
They spent a week in the vicinity of Ense- 


nada hunting quail. Lilly killed 236 quail 
in two hours last week.’’—San Diego Trib- 
une, 


To bother a magazine editor with such 
trash as that with the cold-blooded inten- 
tion of having it printed for the solemn 
truth is rather crusty, to say the least. In 
the first place, 236 quail in 120 minutes is 
prima facie evidence of stretching the long 
bow. At that rate Mr. Lilly must have 
killed practically two birds a minute—some- 
thing no man ever did at wing shooting, or 
ever will. After trapping 236 quail a man 
might wring their necks in two hours, but 
it would hurry him.to do that. In the sec- 
ond place, Mr. LilI¥ is chief clerk in the 
U. S. Grant hotel and goes hunting perhaps 
once or twice a year, using a 20-gauge, dou- 
ble-barrelled shotgun. He doesn’t shoot 
with any gun club and practically the entire 
year is a busy man behind the mahogany 
in the Grant. Real wingshots will readily 
appreciate the rarely clever gunpointer Mr. 
Lilly would have to be to retain such mar- 
velous skill as all the above would indicate. 
Why, Will Denton or Martinus Chick 
couldn’t come within a mile of Mr. Lilly’s 
“record,” and you can take this without a 


Such sportsmen get great pleasure working 
their dogs in the field and become fasci- 
nated with the fine development of instinct 
and sense shown in these animals in their 
hunt for game birds. These men do not 
criticise the fish and game department for 
trying to do its duty along lines especially 
set forth by the provisions of the law. This 
class of sportsmen do not swear at the 
farmer or land owner who does not allow 
hunting on his place. They are quick to 
recognize the fact that from such centers 
cf protection comes the breeding stock that 
keeps up the general supply of game. Such 
sportsmen are not only active themselves 
in their support of the game laws, but they 
co-operate with the game wardens and with 
the farmers in their efforts to protect game 
I consider their suggestions and advice 
most valuable, and I am always delighted 
to hear these gentlemen-sportsmen and 
hope they will continue to co-operate with 
the department in making suitable fish and 
game laws for the state. L. L. DYCHE, 
Kansas. State Fish and Game Warden. 


Quail in Mexico 


chaser. The man has yet to be seen in 
these parts who can equal either one of 
them, let alone beat them. I saw Will Den- 
ton kill and pick up twenty-two birds, using 
one box of shells. He wasn’t picking his 
shots on a bet, but slamming them over as 
they got up, unknown ranges, unknown an- 
gles. We were hunting on the Yorba ranch 
below the “line” and were in a hurry to get 
started home. Denton and Chick are su- 
perb quail shots, the best on this coast, but 
I doubt whether both of them, shooting in 
the swarming coveys of Baja, Cal., could 
equal Mr. Lilly’s “record.” 

The simple truth is that the good old 
long bow was stretched to the breaking 
point, and I'll bet a horse and buggy and a 
sack of barley that Jimmy Hamilton, sport- 
ing editor of the Evening Tribune, handed 
Lilly a “package” in the above item. Lilly 
is a good fellow, a jolly good fellow, and 
“Ham” likes him. Now put two and two 
together and what is the result? Simply 
that “Ham” is a Mexican athlete and de- 
lights in “throwing the bull.” In passing, 
let me say this: If Mr. Lilly possessed the 
uncanny wingshooting skill attributed to 
him, he is far too good a sportsman to be 
guilty of such a massacre. Rather, he would 
string his 236 birds over two weeks, which 
is where “Ham” got in his deadly work: 
The item should have read “two weeks,” in- 
stead of ‘two hours.” 

To illustrate this long-bow penchant: On 
one trip this winter we arrived at the Mex- 
ican customs house with 156 quail in the 
“gig,” the toll for six guns. Part of them 
were for Will Denton’s Mexican friends. At 
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the American duty shanty Fred Wadham, 
chief inspector and a genuine thoroughbred, 
held us up. 

“How many quail you dubs got?” was a 
question growled by Frederick that brought 
quick results. 

“We do have 256, old sport!” was blithely 
warbled. 

“Fine! I’m glad of it; I want a couple 
dozen for some friends in Los Angeles.” 

Then we had to palaver hard to convince 
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Freddy we were only ordinary two-legged 
liars. 

Quail shooting below the line is the 
brightest gem in Clan Scattergun’s casket of 
wildfowling jewels in this Land of Hearts- 
ease. Take it straight, Mr. Editor, we’re too 
wise (if not humane) to wipe out the glo- 
rious game conditions in Lower California, 
or at home, either. The stories of such big 
kills below the line are “bull,” that’s all. 

California. THOS. F. DRUMMOND. 


A Game Bill That Every State Should Enact 


New Jersey may not be to the fore in 
every move for the common good, but in 
that good old state there are a few men 
who would put on the statute books a law 
that should be copied by every state in the 
Union. We refer to the Lyons Bill, intro- 
duced into the last session of that state’s 
Legislature, and we can say at the outset 
that it is a step in the right direction. There 
is too much of a repetition of the following 
item in the press: 

Billy Smith and Tommy Jones went out 
hunting. Tommy Jones playfully points his 
weapon at Billy Smith, not knowing it was 
ioaded. Billy Smith was tilled with bird- 
shot. Tommy Jones was filled with re- 
morse, 

It certainly seems that the occasion is 
ripe for some drastic legislation that will 
lessen the number of preventable accidents. 

The Lyons Bill is entitled “An Act to 
Regulate the Granting of Licenses to Hunt- 
ers,” and reads as follows: 

Whereas, numerous accidents have oc- 
curred by reason of carelessness in conform- 
ing to certain rules well recognized among 
sportsmen in the handling of firearms, and 

Whereas, a special caution duly impressed 
upon the attention would tend greatly to di- 
minish the risk, therefore, be it enacted by 
the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey: 

1. That. previous to the granting and is- 
suing of any license to either a resident or 


non-resident applicant for a license to hunt, 
the applicant for such a license shall make 
affidavit before an officer authorized under 
the laws of the state to take affidavits, to 
obey and conform to the following rules and 
regulations: 

(1) That said applicant will avoid con- 
sciously pointing the muzzle of any firearm 
in the direction of another person who is 
within range, regardless of whether such 
firearm is loaded or not loaded, cocked or 
uncocked. 

(2) That said applicant will not retain 
about camp or any place of residence loaded 
firearms while not engaged in hunting. 

(3) That said applicant will not dis- 
charge a weapon in the direction of any ob- 
ject concealed by natural protection or 
otherwise without clearly discerning what 
is the character of said object. 

2. That any person who shall occasion an 
accident through the violation of the fore- 
going rules resulting in either death or in- 
jury shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding five years 
or by a fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or both. 

3. The Secretary of the State shall issue 
printed blanks containing the affidavit with 
the necessary provisions and also the li- 
cense or permit to hunt. 

4. This act to take effect immediately. 


Plans for His Big African Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Outdoor Life read- 
ers may expect to hear from me next in 
Africa. I am booked to sail March 29th 
and to arrive at Mombasa April 29th. My 
field plans will all be made after my 
arrival. I shall go from here alone, organize 
and conduct my own “safari.” Soon as I 


strike the sea I'll buckle down to “Swa 
Hili” and hope to be able to cope with the 
native tongue on my arrival or soon after. 
For once I'll not have to catch the return 
boat, and there’ll be no calendars hanging 
around me. 





I know I'll have a lot of fun with the 
natives. If they are too lazy to desert me 
I may discharge them. I’ve been told that 

*there are some reliable Somali left in the 
country, and if I don’t get a good headman 
and a good gun-bearer the first time, “Ill 
try, try again.” Il not bother the Nairobi 
outfitters very much, and if I do some 
“bum” shooting, there’ll be no experienced 
white hunter about to give me dead away 
after my departure. 

About the only care I'll have is the col- 
lection of mamma's I have promised the 
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William Brent Altsheler. 


Field Museum of Natural History of Chi- 
cago. The curators have mentioned white 
rhino, bongo and okapi. That sounds big. 
But there’s no telling what a hunter may 


The McLean Bill for Federal Bird Protection, Passes Senate and House 


“ditor Outdoor Life:—The House today 
(March 3d) followed the example set by the 
Senate and passed the Weeks-McLean Bill 
for federal protection of migratory birds, 
for which the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Association has secured 
endorsement by practically every man prom- 
inent as a naturalist or game protector in 
the country, as well as by thousands of citi- 
zens from all over the United States. The 
matter has been brought before the National 
and State Granges and the state and local 
game protective associations, with the re- 
sult that there has been a powerful co*® 
operative movement for federal protection 
on foot for more than a year. Its success- 
ful culmination today is considered the 
most important event in the history of game 
conservation in the United States. 

The Weeks-McLean Bill delegates to the 
Department of Agriculture power to regu- 
late the killing of all migratory birds. This 
will bring timely protection to many spe- 


run into if he’ll keep quiet and get far 
afield. That’s what I’ll do or there’ll be a 
reason. And if the extent of that collection 
corresponds to the amount of ammunition 
I have soldered up in air-tight tins the 
Field Museum will get a pretty good-sized 
freight bill. And it will not be the fault 
of the battery, either, if it doesn’t. 

Yes, I'll have my Springfield along for 
my little rifle. With it I made “expert” over 
the army course last summer, including 
rapid fire and the skirmish. It’s changed a 
little according to my own ideas. The .405 
is my middle rifle, and I have a big ele- 
phant double rifle, made in London, from 
which a good report is expected. I may 
need my old turkey revolver for a hyena or 
jackal and it’ll go along, too. 

But I know Outdoor Life readers are more 
interested in what rifles do than in what is 
expected of them and they have my prom- 
ise. They shall also see some results of 
the photo outfit. Ill have two cameras, 
some good lenses, a field developing and 
printing outfit and films for nearly a thou- 
sand exposures, and water up to 90 degrees 
will not balk me. 

I feel “kinder sorry” for the English no- 
bles and their rich American cousins who 
go to Africa and never have the pleasure of 
doing those little things for themselves. 
Anyway, my caravan will not be big enough 
to run the game out of the country. 

My plans in general embrace trips out 
from the Uganda railway in British East 
Africa into German territory and from Lake 
Victoria Nyanza into Uganda and the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

WILLIAM BRENT ALTSHELER. 


cies of wild fowl and shore birds that would 
otherwise soon join the species already ex- 
tinct, and will also make it possible to cut 
down the annual loss of $800,000,000, which 
is suffered by agricultural interests on ac- 
count of insect pests, by giving the insect- 
eating birds a chance to increase. 

The following clubs have aided in putting 
the measure through by sending represen- 
tatives to Washington: Camp Fire Club of 
America, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, Boone and Crockett Club, New 
York Association for the Protection of 
Game, New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League, Long Island Game Protec- 
tive Association, Maryland State Game and 
Fish Protective Association, Clark County, 
Ohio, Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Game Protective Association of Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Massachusetts Gunners’ 
Association, Georgia Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, Vermont Fish and Game League, 
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West Virginia Fish and Game Protective 
Association and Rhode Island League of Im- 
provement Societies. 

Many men of prominence visited Wash- 
ington to urge the passage of the bill at the 
hearings. Among them are: Charles Shel- 
don, M. D. Hart of Richmond, Va.; Charles 
J. Campbell, John Burroughs, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Marshall McLean, Otto- 
mar H. Van Norden, L. T. Christian, Tal- 
bott Denmead, William C. Adams, John C. 
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O’Conor, Salem D. Charles, T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, Louis E. Bauer and George A. Lawyer. 

Most valuable service was rendered by 
Charles S. Davison, Dr. William T. Horna- 
day, Henry F. Osborn, Madison Grant, 
Frederic C. Walcott, Arch Henderson, W. B. 
Mershon, George Shiras, Third, Col. W. G. 
Sterrett, William Brewster, E. T. Grether. 
Sidney G. Fisher, Matt C. Hoover, C. H. Wil- 


‘son, Nathan Hanford, John C. Phillips, Dr. 


Joseph Kalbfus, Ernest Napier, F. M. New- 
bert and C. K. Cranston. S. G. SHROTER, 


The Shipping of Elk From Yellowstone Park Has Assumed Big 
Proportions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Gardiner is the 
greatest shipping point for elk (and I think 
the only one) in the world. Six cars have 
been shipped from here. They are going all 
over the states—to Washington, to Arizona, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Montana, etc 
All elk shipped out of this state must be 
trapped in Yellowstone Park, as the Mon- 
tana state game warden will not allow them 
to be shipped out of the state. Henry An- 
derson and Walter Hoppe are both trapping 
elk, and if you get any inquiries you can 
refer the writer to one of these men. They 
are both reliable. 

A person wishing a number of elk must 
get a permit from the secretary of the in- 
terior to take them from the park. I have 
received many inquiries. I think there will 
be over 500 elk shipped this year. The elk 
are in excellent condition and to date none 
have died en route. The shipping mortality 
is about the same as that of cattle. 

This is the most extensive experiment in 
shipping big game and in stocking countries 
with elk that was ever made, and I am 
very much interested to know what will 
be the results. I am going to keep track 
of the different shipments to find out how 
the elk thrive in their new environments. 

We have had a fine winter and light 
snowfall, so the elk are in fine condiiton. 


The domestic sheep question is settled for 
awhile and we get five miles on north side 
of Yellowstone Park for big game. I am 
not going to take parties into Montana, but 
will operate in Wyoming. 

Henry Anderson recently trapped a pinto 
elk—the first one ever seen by any of the 
scouts, guides or hunters in this section of 
the country. This spotted elk was a 2-year. 
old cow, in perfect physical condition, with 
no sign of scab or any disease. She was 
spotted on head and body, the spots being 
white, about two or three inches in size. 
giving the animal the appearance of being 
covered with patches of snow. This elk 
was shipped to North Yakima, Wash., and 
will be turned loose in that locality. 

I am thoroughly acquainted with the 
Wyoming country, as I hunted there before 
I did in Montana. I would not be afraid to 
guarantee a hunter a shot, because there 
is plenty of game there, and one does not 
have to wait until they come out from park, 
as they are already out. The route for my 
hunting parties to and from the hunting 
grounds will be through Yellowstone Park, 
which adds sight-seeing to the pleasures of 
a big-game hunt. I can assure the hunter 
of plenty of big game—elk, bear, deer and 
sheep—also the finest fishing. 

Gardiner, Mont. W. B. SHORE. 


Game Notes 


Writes George P. Roderick of New Castle, 
Colo.: “I don’t see why more trappers do 
not use dogs on bob-cats. A good dog will 
soon-pay for himself if the cats are reason- 
ably plentiful. I have a dog—half Airedale 
and half foxhound—that is very good on 
cats.” 

A sportsman of Cody, Wyo., while in the 
hills writes: “This is my birthday — but, 
say! every day we are out camping is a 
birthday—a fountain of never-ending youth 


each day making us a year younger.” 

The Fish and Game Department of the 
state of Kansas, of which L. L. Dyche is 
warden, has nearly 500 deputy wardens 
working for game protection. During the 
past year this department has convicted 289 
persons for violating the fish and game laws 
(a record to be proud of), and in acdition a 
great many arrests for minor offenses 
where offenders plead guilty were not re- 
ported. 
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The Camp Outfit 

















Ration Lists 


Experts on outdoor topics agree as to the 
average essentials making up the camper’s 
food lists, but these men vary in their rec- 
ommendations as to the amounts of each ar- 
ticle to be taken. The subject is important, 
for upon it often depends the success of the 
expedition and so radical a change as one 
experiences from the home cuisine to that 
of the camp may affect the health and well- 
being of the party. 

The hackneyed slogan of camp outfitting 
—to carry just that weight and bulk in out- 
fit which transportation facilities permit— 
must be reiterated emphatically in our pres- 
ent consideration. The food selected should 
be suitable for healthful sustenance on an 
average camping trip. A man can exist on 
a very monotonous diet of two or three ele- 
mental foods, but it is advisable to vary 
the kind of food taken. 

Figure the ration list on the basis of the 
amount needed for one man one week; then 
when your party is to be out for several 





weeks the computation is easy. If you can 
secure supplies along the trail, reduce the 
initial amount taken. Fresh fish or game 
found en route will also help, but do not 
depend too much on these. 

We have appended herewith a list of 
foods as_advised by several prominent au- 
thorities and it will serve as our basis for 
analysis. For each week about twenty 
pounds are needed per man. Nothing should 
be considered primarily except those foods 
easily procurable at any grocery. Here, 
then, we draw the line on evaporated foods, 
although they are ideal for light weight 
packs. 

The following are looked upon as essen- 
tials in diet lists: Flour, bacon, beans, tea 
and sugar. They represent the three classes 
of food necessary for heaith. For increas- 
ing the palatability of the diet other items 
creep in, and if they represent in food value 
and concentration of bulk the same as a 
given amount of the essential food for which 
they were substituted they are admissible. 
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The United States army ration list is not 
included, for it contains many perishable ar- 
ticles which are impractical in estimating 
the average camper’s outfit, because of want 
of means of transportation or preservation. 
It is the most liberal supply list found 
among the army commissaries of the world. 

Note the variety possible by using dehy- 
drated foods as in the list of Dillon Wallace, 
and compare with it the adherence to essen- 
tials as attributed to the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. 

The flour ration should be made up of 
whole-wheat or graham flour and corn meal. 

Bacon is the great standby in the meat 
line and it can be varied with small por- 
tions of ham. Beans and bacon together 
form a well-balanced food ration. Beans 
can be cooked and then baked until all the 
moisture is gone and only a crumbling crust 
remains, packed into bags and later used in 
hurry-up meals as a soup or a gruel. As 
beans are hard to boil in high altitudes, one 
can prepare them at home by parboiling 
them without salt in the water, dried thor- 
oughly and later used by cooking as usual 
in salted water. 

For a _ stimulating beverage coffee is 
usually preferred in the United States and 
tea in Canada. The latter is much easier to 
transport and more sustaining to the body. 
The coffee pot can be entirely eliminated 
from the camp outfit if desired. Choose the 
powdered George Washington brand coffee 
or Instant Postum; add a teaspoonful to the 
cup of hot water heated directly over camp- 
fire; stir, add sugar, and drink. Get the 
tea tabloids, which are compact and far bet- 
ter for the pack than loose tea leaves. They 
are marketed in handy tins. Throw one 
into a cup of hot water and a satisfying in- 
fusion is the result. Tea in general is to be 
preferred, for a pound of it will go as far as 
many pounds of coffee. 

Don’t try to economize in the veight of 
sugar by substitutiug saxin or saccharine. 
True, the latter is :weeter by several hun- 
dred times than sugar, but it does not fur- 
nish heat and energy such as real sugar 
does, and that is what is needed on the long 
trail. Furthermore, saxin long used delays 
digestive processes. So carry sugar, and in 
winter much more will be needed than is in- 
dicated on the check list. 

Salt and pepper in small amounts as con- 
diments are permissible. 

Baking powder should be pure, Price’s or 
Royal preferred, and it should be kept in 
air and water-tight containers. I keep it in 
a metal flask with a cork-lined metal screw 
top. When moisture reaches baking powder 
a chemical change takes place, destroying 
its leavening power, and it is useless for 
cooking purposes. Keep this in mind in 
considering self-rising flours which have the 
baking powder mixed with the flour in 
proper proportions for use and simply re- 
quire the addition of water before cooking. 
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So do not take this, for there is danger of 
the flour getting wet and being thus ruined. 

By all means take dried fruit along. Rai- 
sins alone constitute a fine emergency food, 
but for the sake of variety -you can take 
anything you like, as figs, apricots, apples, 
prunes, etc. 

Rice, having great sustaining power and 
not being bulky, can be relied upon to re- 
place potatoes, for it furnishes about the 
same food elements. To cook rice add grad- 
ually the washed kernels to furiously boil- 
ing salted water and keep thus over the fire 
for twenty minutes. 

So much for the essential foods procur- 
able wherever stores abound. 

If available, I would substitute for a por- 
tion of the flour ration some evaporated 
eggs. These have proven a success. A 
pound represents four dozen of the fresh 
kind. Useful in omelets, scrambled or other- 
wise utilized in cooking. 

Lard can be omitted and bacon grease 
used instead. When admissible, butter put 
up in hermetically sealed tins is good, al- 
though not generally on the market. You 
“an prepare it at home by slowly boiling it 
and removing the scum as it arises, then 
cooling and packing it in pry-up tins. In 
the camp keep it in springs or streams. In 
hot countries canned butter becomes rancid. 

Evaporated foods have real value. In the 
process of manufacture the water is ex- 
tracted and then all you have to do is to 
add water when they are cooked for the 
table. A great saving in weight is thus pos- 
sible: for instance, one pound of dehydrated 
potatoes will make seven pounds of the 
fresh kind when cooked up. These foods 
are just as nourishing as fresh or canned 
goods and are ideal for our purpose because 
of the exclusion of water. They are hard 
to get outside of the cities and many of our 
readers will outfit in stores remote from the 
big mercantile centers. Good brands con- 
tain no adulterants or preservatives. The 
following kinds will give satisfaction: Ju- 
lienne, dehydrated onions, potatoes, peas 
and beans. 

Milk is conveniently used out of the 5-cent 
tins. Carnation brand is trustworthy and 
generally procurable. A satisfactory dried 
milk powder is made by the Central Cream- 
ery Co. of San Francisco (who also put up 
butter in tins). This is the milk of choice 
when you cut down weight as on a forced 
march. 

In packing foods utilize closely-woven 
muslin bags waterproofed by painting with 
paraffin which has been liquefied in gaso- 
lene or turpentine. Mark each bag well, 
and they can be easily stowed away in odd 
corners of the pack or kyack. Wrap bacon 
in a sheet of the waterproofed muslin to 
protect it from other items of outfit, but do 
not seal it airtight, as it will then mold. 

In selecting a good camp site one of the 
essentials is good drinking water, and as 
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this is often of questionable quality and yet 
of considerable importance from the point 
of view of health, a few words will not be 
amiss here concerning it. If you are in 
doubt about the purity of water, boil it for 
half an hour, cool and strain it through 
cotton or cloth. This kills germ life. If it 
is impregnated with minerals of a poisonous 
or unpalatable nature, leave it severely 
alone, for no matter how thirsty you may be 
the penalty of indulgence is nevertheless 
forthcoming. Most mountain streams are 
pure. Caution is especially necessary in 
tropical regions where stagnation and germ 
life are prevalent, in valleys where camping 
parties or habitants have contaminated the 
watershed, or where water has flowed over 
poisonous mineral deposits. 

The most satisfactory receptacle for cool- 
ing water is the self-cooling water bag. In 
this is utilized the principle of evaporation 
which underlies nearly all systems of re- 
frigeration. The bag is made of linen cloth, 
which when saturated, allows enough mois- 
ture to be exuded to present a continuous 
wet surface to the air, yet it is not porous 
enough to cause an appreciable waste of wa- 
ter from within. In using this bag it is filled 
with water and hung in the shade where a 
slight breeze will strike it. This principle 
is also used in the United States army can- 
teen, which is felt covered. This felt is 
wetted and the evaporation cools the con- 
tents. As the canteen is impervious, the 
covering requires frequent rewetting. 

For the prevention of scurvy special foods 
can be taken, and of these vinegar, lime 
juice tablets and fresh lemons, lemon drops 
and vegetables are recommended. The least 
perishable of these only should be consid- 
ered in making up an outfit. 


In cold weather in the Far North, with 
probably the means of transportation re- 
duced to a dog team or a back-pack, the ra- 
tion list must be cut down to absolute es- 
sentials. To facilitate the handling of the 
outfit in the cold the range of variety 
had best be limited. The ideal cold-weather 
food meeting the above requirements is 
pemmican. At this time of year the fats 
should predominate as it does in pemmican, 
and further, this food keeps well, is very 
compact and can be fixed up in a variety 
of ways palatable to a hungry trail man. 
Pemmican can be made at home by the 
method suggested in the article, ‘“Emer- 
gency Foods” (Outdoor Life, May, 1912, 
page 385). For a ten-pound lot mix well the 
following: Ground lean meat, 5 pounds; fat 
(suet), 4 pounds; dried fruit, 4% pound, and 
sugar, 4% pound. On such trips do not rely 
on baking bread en route, because of lack of 
cooking conveniences and time. Also the 
moisture in common bread will freeze, so 
it is best to use unleavened bread or the 
ready-made hardtack or pilot biscuit as the 
staple. 

Vary the bread ration with dehydrated 
vegetables. Now if you will add to the Arc- 
tic ration the above enumerated pemmican 
varied with jerked beef and hardtack va- 
ried with dehydrated vegetables, tea and 
dried milk, you will have a well-balanced, 
dry, compact, palatable and energy-yielding 
diet. 

Every individual outfit should contain 
emergency food. It is a safe plan to never 
become separated from your party without 
an emergency ration with you and mate- 
rials for securing game and fish if such 
abound in the region. 

CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, M. D. 











WHEN THE BULLHEADS BITE. 


There are times when I enjoy life in the city; 
Sometimes I like its hustle and its light; 

But I think about its residents with pity 
While I’m fishing—when the bullheads bite. 


CHARLES H. MEIERS. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:— 
For a number of years I 
have at odd times made 
hunting knives after my 
own idea, until now l 
have quite a_ collection 
which I think is hard to 
excel in style, quality and 
workmanship. 

The photos show eight 
different styles with de- 
scription of each; also 
weight and length; for 
the benefit of any sports 
man who may want to 
try his hand at making 
some. 

Nos. 1. 2, 5, 6 and 7 are 
easily made. Simply ham. 
mer out a flat piece of 
steel, anneal it, and file to 
shape, not having edge 
too thin, as it will inter- 
fere with the tempering. 
Nos. 4 and &§ are forged 
all in one piece—blade, 
guard and shank—from a 
heavy piece of steel, and 
are not so easily made. 
They also require more 
care in tempering. No. 3 
is the most difficult to 
make, on account of the 
handle. It is a_ slip-on 
guard, but shank is wider 
at the end than at the 
guard. For that reason 
shank must be  ham.- 
mered out wider after 
guard is put on. Care 
must also be taken not to 
draw the temper above 
the guard. Nos. 7 and 8 
are excellent ladies’ size. 
I made them for my wife. 








Hunting Knives I Have Made 



































Will give weight of each knife, also 


handle not included: 


No. 1, weight 15 oz., length 
No. 2, weight 12 oz., length 
No. 3, weight 8 oz., length 
No. 4, weight 7% oz., length 
No. 5, weight 4% oz., length 
No. 6, weight 8% oz., length 


No. 7, weight 6 oz., length 
No. 8, weight 7 oz., length 


914 
7% 
6% 
6% 
5% 
4% 
4% 


5% 


Hunting Knives Made by the Author. 


length, 


inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 
inches 


Now heat the knife over a clean fire 
to a low yellow heat, taking care not to 
have the point too hot, nor blade hot 
enough to raise scale, and only temper to 
the guard; quench in water or oil—raw lin- 
seed or fish oil. Clean knife on both sides 
with emery cloth, and draw the temper 
slowly ‘over a clean fire to a dark straw 
color or blue. Watch the point closely or 
it will get too soft; the color depending on 
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Showing backs of handles; also shapes of 
same, 


the amount of carbon in the steel. I al- 
ways use Jessop & Son’s tool steel and 


forge it down from heavy stock under the 
proper heat, taking care to hammer it alike 
on both sides, or you will have trouble with 
your knife getting crooked in tempering. 
File out the guard and fit tight and drive 
on from handle end, and you are ready for 
the grindstone, but keep away from the em- 
ery or carborundum wheel, or you will have 
a spoiled knife, as it will draw the temper 
in spots and spoil the edge. 


The handles are all buckhorn. To get an 
excellent handle, proceed as follows: Take 
4 or 4% inches of the crown end of a pair 
of deer horns; saw with a sharp hack saw 
a slab the proper thickness from each piece 
of horn, and you will have a piece for each 
side of about the same shape and will give 
you an excellent handle both in shape and 
style, and it is almost indestructible. Take 
off some of the rough points with a file ana 
emery cloth and you have a handle that can 
be used to good advantage with a glove on 
and not too rough for the bare hand. 


I have made knives from self-hardening 
steel, but do not like it, as it is very hard 
to forge and cannot be filed or drilled, and 
is no better than properly tempered steel. 
It is also more likely to break off at the 
guard on account of its hardness, but it re- 
quires no tempering. After forging is com- 
plete heat all over to an even cherry-red, 
lay it down to cool off and it is ready for 
the grindstone. 


No. 1 I made for “Teddy” to take on his 
African big game hunt, but neglected to 
send it before he was out of office, and 
before I realized it he was gone. But per- 
haps he may take a similar one again some 
day and it can yet serve him. 

Colo. Cc. F. LASS. 


The Proposed National Park for Colorado 


A decided step was taken to give the 
West another national park, when on Janu 
ary 9, 1913, Congressman Rucker of Colo- 
rado introduced a bill (known as House Bill 
No. 22,649) providing for the establishment 
of the Rocky Mountain National Park in 
this state. 

The proposed park is the project hereto- 
fore known as the proposed “Estes Na- 
tional Park.” At the suggestion of various 
persons the name “Estes” has been aban- 
doned and the name “Rocky Mountain” 
adopted, as the former name is somewhat 
local and meaningless and the latter marks 
the park as being a typical area of the mid- 
continental Rocky Mountains; that is to 
say, an area of lofty, granite peaks and in- 
termountain plateaus. 

The proposed boundaries, as agreed upon 
by all parties, comprise an area of about 
700 square miles in North-central Colorado. 
The park is an irregular area bounded prin- 


cipally by streams and water divides, about 
fifty miles long by twenty miles wide at the 
maximum. It centers about Long’s Peak, 
one of the best-known of the Rocky Moun- 
tain peaks, altitude 14,255, at the foot of 
which is the home of Enos A. Mills. The 
park includes practically all the area which 
Mr. Mills’ books have made familiar to the 
public. 

Besides Long’s Peak, the park includes a 
large number of other lofty peaks, including 
the following: Arapahoe Peak, 13,520 feet; 
Mount Audubon, 13,173 feet; Hagues Peak, 
13,554 feet; Fairchild Mount, 13,509; Mum- 
my Mount, 13,410 feet, etc., etc. The park 
includes about fifty miles of the continental 
divide between the Pacific and Atlantic, wa- 
ters. In the area lie a very large number 
of small glacial trough lakes and at least 
one small glacier, probably more. The well- 
known towns of Estes Park and Grand 
Lake are on the borders of the park, but 
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not in its boundaries. The park area proper 
is nearly all high mountain country, per- 
haps half of it being above timber-line and 
no considerable part of the area below 8,000 
feet. 

The park is one of the most accessible 
in America, as it is distant from Denver at 
the nearest point only about thirty-six miles 
as the crow flies, or about forty-five miles 
by road, and is still closer to the large 
towns of Boulder, Longmont and Loveland. 
The park possesses great possibilities as 
an area for automobile touring, inasmuch as 
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the rounded contours of the country make 
it possible to build roads which will carry 
the automobile traveler for many miles 
along high ridges, which exceed 12,000 feet 
in altitude. From these points a view can 
be had of perhaps thirty mountain peaks 
exceeding 14,000 feet in altitude and several 
hundred miles of the great American plains 
which break away from the mountains with- 
in twenty miles of the park. 

The project has the support of all the 
Colorado commercial organizations, the 
Colorado Mountain Club and all the other 
American mountain clubs. 


Shall We Turn Over the Forests to the States? 


There are two great reasons why the na- 
tional forests should not be turned over to 
the Western states. One reason is that such 
a step would involve waste of money and 
effort, and would impair the usefulness of 
the national forests to the people. The 
other reason is that the states are not ready 
for this task. So far as they have per- 
formed a similar task in the past they have 
done it in the main incompetently, or what 
is much more serious, not with an eye single 
to the public interest. 

Ownership or control of the national for- 
ests by the Western states would entail the 
creation of many forest services instead of 
one. Few states have more than the mere 
beginnings of an efficient forest organiza- 
tion, and still fewer have an adequate ma- 
chinery for getting and retaining, regardless 
of political considerations, efficient men for 
the work. But beyond all that is the fact 
that these national forests are a national re- 
source on which depends the prosperity not 
of any one section or part of the people or 
of the country, but of the whole people and 
of the whole country. To develop their full- 
est usefulness to the whole people and to 
the whole country calls for their administra- 
tion under national policies from the na- 
tional point of view. Streams and forests, 


mineral veins and measures, the range and 
the public land itself, do not stop at state 
lines, nor does the need for their best use 
in the interest of all the people stop at 
state lines. 

At present the forests are administered 
for the welfare of the whole nation by a 
central office which sets the policy and the 
pace, and by local organizations which han- 
dle the work on the ground. If the national 
forests were given to the Western states 
their administration would be no more in- 
telligently local than at present, because 
they are already handled by Western men 
in each forest and in each district office. 
The cession would simply mean that the 
central control which now keeps each na- 
tional forest doing its share in public use 
fulness and working interdependently with 
each other national forest, would disappear. 
There is no good reason for such action. 

It would be little short of a calamity to 
follow the proposed course. It would throw 
the forest interests into politics, from which 
influence some of us just now would like to 
see the game departments. resurrected. 
Compare, for instance, the administration of 
the game laws in the Yellowstone Park with 
those of some of our states. 


Information Wanted on a Canoe Trip 


Editor Outdoor Life: —A chum and myself 
are going to take a canoe trip down the 
Tennessee River to the mouth of the Ohio 
River—a distance of over seven hundred 
miles—in May or June, and I would like to 
hear from someone who has made a canoe 
trip and knows what to take along in the 
way of supplies, “eats’ and what kind of a 
camp stove, or what is best in this way. We 
will stay three or four weeks, and we had 
thought of ordering a regular camp outfit, 
consisting of a steel rack that has four legs 
and stick in the ground over a fire, and in 





addition to this a two-burner blue flame 
oil stove. We will have an eighteen-foot 
canoe and two camp cots (folding kind), 
blankets, rifle, kodak and fishing tackle. 
Our tent is to be 7x9 wedge, no poles (rope 
instead). As we pass through Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, Tenn., we will be able to 
get supplies easy, but would like to know 
just what to start with or what one needs 
on such a trip and what is best. Any in- 
formation that any of the readers of Out- 
door Life can give will be appreciated. 
Tennessee. G. C. STAUBUS. 
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A Popular Fly.—What delightful mem- 
ories come to the enthusiastic angler at the 
mere mention of certain artificial flies! The 
names Brown Palmer, Brown Hackle, Che- 
ney, Montreal, etc., convey far more than 
the mere letters used in their spelling. 
They disclose in fancy beautiful woodland 
lakes and streams, green meadows, sweet- 
smelling wild flowers and all the great va- 
riety of lovely natural things encountered 
by the fisherman. The fly I have had the 
most general service out of in all sorts of 
fly fishing is the Brown Hackle, and I long 
ago learned the value of knowing how to 
correctly tie this particular pattern myself, 
though I am not at all expert in general 
fly making. All anglers should know how 
to tie at least one killing fly. My Brown 
Hackle is made after the style recommended 
by Mr. Pennell, author of “Angling,” in the 
Badminton library, and I will try to show 
you how to tie this popular all-round pat- 
tern: Take a hook, a link of silk gut and 
the feather from the neck of a red (or 
bright brown) rooster. Place all together, 





Fic. 1. Fia. 2. Fia. 3. 


as shown (Figure 1) with the underside of 
the hackle or neck feather uppermost. The 
feather will now lie somewhat concave. Tie 
it in position and run the tying down the 
shank of the hook to secure the gut tightly. 
Now take the tip of the hackle and wind the 
latter round the hook till it looks like Fig- 
ure 2. Then bring up the tying silk and tie 
the hackle, as shown (Figure 2). Next 
wrap the tying silk very evenly around and 
over the end of the hackle down to the 
bend of the hook, and fasten off with two 


half hitches. Cut the loose end and the fly 
appears as in Figure 3. The tying silk 
should be light brown waxed with shoe- 
maker’s wax. An expert hand can make 
this fly in one minute, and when made right 
it is a killer in all waters in all parts of the 
world on trout, bass, salmon, etc. 
of * * 

A Modern Walton.—The late George H. 
Jerome of the Michigan State Fish Hatch- 
ery was a modern Izaak Walton as a writer. 
He was a master of poetry, grammar and 
ichthyology. His reports, says the late J. 
Harrington Keene, read like chapters from 
the great Gilbert White’s “Selborne.” “He 
was a Frank Buckland and White, with a 
dash of the ‘sainted Izaak,’ leavening the 
vivacity of the other,’ says Keene; “a per- 
fect fish-father, nobly planned.” Jerome, it 
seems, could write happier than most of the 
professional angling authors, who are sadly 
shy in matters of grammar and natural his- 
tory, and his writings are now being care- 
fully collected by the angling literature ap- 
praisers. 

“ ak ah 

Tahoe Trout.—The large Lake Tahoe 
trout weigh from five to eight pounds, and 
are well worth a trip to the Pacific Coast 
to study in their mountain home. The great 
volcanic cleft in the high Sierras, which, 
filled with ice-cold water, forms lovely Ta- 
hoe Lake, is one of the most remarkable 
Alpine waters in the world. 

* a * 

Fishing Facts and Fakes.—Fishing, par- 
ticularly that gentle branch of the sport 
qualified as angling, is greatly maligned 
by a variety of individuals, foremost among 
whom are the professional writer and the 
professional artist who never go fishing, 
and second to these come the various per- 
sons who affect angling proclivities with- 
out the slightest piscatorial training. There 
isn’t a sport, an art, a trade or any other 
calling or pursuit in the world that is 
abused more often or in as many ways as the 
taking of fishes under the guise of angling 
or fishing. It is practiced by persons who 
ignore all proper rules; it is written about 
by conceited men and women who do not 
know how to distinguish a leader from a 
leg o’ mutton, and is pictured in paint, 
press and pamphlet by artists that know as 
little about the subject as a first-day draw- 
























ing pupil knows about paintings in oil. The 
principal features of angling that cause all 
this blundering are the matters of tackle, 
the modes pursued, the species and the hab- 
its and habitat of fishes in the two distinct 
branches of the sport—fresh water fishing 
and salt water fishing. If we only fished 
in one kind of water, either fresh water or 
salt water, much of the ridiculous nonsense 
would be spared us and we would then only 
suffer the errors made in the blunderers’ 
reference to tackle. Angling in fresh water 
is as different from salt water fishing as 
boatmaking is from tailoring, and there is 
no more reason why the two pursuits 
should be confounded and blundered over 
than that a person should bring out errors 
in mixing up breadmaking with bricklaying. 
One New York paper tells us that black 
bass were caught by persons from the dock 
at Castle Garden, and if there is anything 
to equal the ludicrousness of this statement 
it is the ignorance of the person who read 
the item and saw nothing in it to laugh at. 
“They all fished with handlines,’ says a 
Boston paper, “and John A. Graham used 
the handsomest reel in the party.” A reel 
without a rod! “The brook trout ran small,” 
says a Newark paper; “some of them not 
averaging 10 pounds.” A 10 pound ‘fonti- 
nalis in our Eastern streams! A 2-pound 
specimen of this species is a monster; a 
3-pound brook trout is a great rarity and 
one of 4 pounds, caught in Pennsylvania, 
some years ago, sold for $50. “If you fish 
for sunfish,” says a New York trade paper, 
“use a light rod, one weighing not more 
than 10 or 12 ounces.” This is indeed a 
light rod! If a 10-ounce rod is light and 
the proper article for sunfish, the school- 
boy’s game, then anglers must hereafter 
use telegraph poles for black bass and 
lamplighters’ sticks for brook trout. A light 
rod these days weighs 2 or 3 ounces. A 9- 
ounce rod is a heavy rod; anything above 
this is used on maskalonge, tarpon and ele- 
phants. It is irritating to the fisherman 
and positively brainracking to the angler 
that the sport of fishing is the one most 
abused by these silly persons, and the prac- 
tical rodman repeatedly asks why no other 
pursuit is thus attacked. Why do the bung- 
ling writers and artists ever cling to fishes 
and fishing to exploit their ignorance? Is 
there nothing else they are as ignorant of? 
Can not boats and boating be taken up by 
the scribbler and the artist and be made to 
suffer a little while fishing has a rest? 
Surely, something should be done to stop 
the flow of rubbish. The practical angler 
is made to suffer the reputation of being 
a prevaricator all because of the careless 
way in which the inexperienced dwell upon 
the subject of fishing. ‘“That’s a fish story,” 
persons say, when they are told anything 
that appears improbable, and yet the real 
fisherman rarely ever exaggerates his story, 
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excepting in his praise of the fine scenery. 
’Tis the inexperienced man who lies about 
the size and quantity of his fish in his 
fishing, as it is the careleSs tyro firearm 
handler who kills persons by accident. A 
sportsman never shoots anybody by acci- 
dent, and a practical handler of the rod and 
reel never lies about his catch, for, with 
him, the catch is only one feature of the 
day. Fishing tackle varies in grades and 
styles as much as the devices used in the 
equipment of boats. If a writer said the 
yacht “Shamrock” carried a ten-ton anchor 
or had three masts, the whole world would 
laugh at him. But if he wrote that “the 
best fly-casting of the day was made by 
J. H. Griffiths, who used only single leaders 
and the lightest sinker’—a paragraph that 
really appeared in a Chicago paper—no one 
would notice the blunder beyond a few suf- 
fering anglers. “Only single leaders” and 
“with the lightest sinker’—a sinker in fly 


‘casting! Even the brilliant Joseph Howard, 


Jr., was among the uninitiated. He once 
wrote: “Fishermen will be glad to learn 
that S. H. Sherman has contrived a device 
which enables them to instantly string their 
fish when caught.” Fishermen were not 
glad to learn this, because fishermen do not 
string their fish. Boys and _ brass-band- 
steamboat handliners may string their fish, 
but the experienced man never does so. 
Then a New York evening paper tells us 
that a certain “tackle for weak fishing, an- 
glers say, is the best.” But, anglers do not 
say so, for the tackle referred to is a low- 
down cockney device, and no practical an- 
gler would be cruel enough or slovenly 
enough to use it. The thing has three hooks 
and this feature alone condemns it, to say 
nothing of its other coarse arrangements 
We do not use more than one hook in bait 
fishing—excepting where light trout tackle 
is used in weakfish angling; then two 
small hooks baited with single shrimp, or 
two fly hooks are permitted. The scurvy 
pot fisherman, however, often puts on a 
dozen hooks on his handline, which is 
equivalent to the archer bowing a bunch 
of arrows at the target at one time. An 
“angling” writer in a current magazine 
hopes he may never “raise a perch,” if 
something or another is not so and so. This 
poor idiot praises the perch above the trout 
and salmon. But these are only a few of 
the blunders made; nor are they the most 
remarkable I could set forth had I a pres- 
ent inclination to look through my notes, 
gathered here and there in the past thirty 
years. And then there are the “artists’” 
blunders—heavens! I could never review 
all of them in less than a month’s time and 
a forty-page space. The last painting on 
the subject that I had a glimpse of was an 
open sea scene with a boat’s seat covered 
with brook trout, salt mackerel and a tar- 
pon. 
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No Cruelty in Angling.—The angler, be- 
ing a practical fisherman, never subjects 
his game to unnecessary pain, in playing 
the fish or in the actual killing of it. Fishes 
hooked in the lips—the only correct place 
to hook them from the standard of sports- 
manship—do not suffer any pain from the 
hook, as there are no nerves in the lips of 
fishes. This is the reason the hooked fish 
plays so gamily. Fishes hooked in the 
tongue or belly do not fight or play as 
freely as the fish that is hooked in the lip. 
Hooks going into the stomach of a fish 
without the point penetrating the flesh do 
not seem to bother the fish in the least. I 
have often caught trout and pickerel with 
two hooks in their stomachs. John Har- 
rington Keene tells of catching a pike that 
had a large hook deeply buried in its 
throat—the very hook Keene had cast a 
few seconds before the pike took the second 
hook. Does not this go far to prove the 
comparative insensibility of the predaceous 


fishes, at least to pain? asks Keene. The’ 


same angler tells of catching a trout with 
two gaping wounds on its body, evidently 
made by a pike or hawk. Yet this specimen 
came at the fly with all the customary vim 
of its nature, and fought nobly. Last sum- 
mer a large pickerel took my bait (angle 
worm), and swallowed it at once. He did 
not run away with the bait or even mouth 
it; he just swallowed it instantly. The wa- 
ter was clear and shallow, and the fish 
quite near me; so it was very easy for me 
to see the operation. I struck at once, of 
course, and the big fish darted away. Then 
he stopped suddenly, and, turning back a 
few yards and facing me he gave a severe 
tug and the leader—a delicate trout leader 

parted, The hook was well down in his 
stomach and about a foot of the leader 
dangled from his mouth. I thought at the 
moment that he was a lost fish: that no 


angler would ever hook him again, and that 
he would die of the wound made by my 
hook. He didn’t move an inch after the 
leader parted, and when I had rigged up 
with a new leader the big fellow was still 
in the same position, looking straight at me 
as though asking for more bait. Now, I 
have always found the pickerel of clear, 
shallow waters to be just as wild and smart 
as a brook trout, but this particular pickerel 
proved to be a startling exception. He 
must have been crazy with hunger. Any- 
way, when I tossed a new bait off to one 
side of him and dragged it life-like past him 
about a yard from his nose, he made a rush 
for the big worm, grabbed it precisely as 
he took the first bait, and, to my increased 
astonishment, swallowed it as he swallowed 
the first mouthful—without a _ second’s 
mouthing or the slightest attempt to run 
away. I struck him, and he went off into 
the weeds and lillypads like a frightened 
tiger. The leader held this time and in a 
few minutes J had the pickerel on the 
grassy bank at my feet. Dispatching him 
instantly, I examined his interior and there 
found my first hook soundly imbedded in 
his stomach, and close to this was a com- 
mon-eyed fish hook twice the size of mine. 
These old pickerel that never seem to feel 
the hook always remind me of a certain old 
Michigan woman I once knew when I was 
a boy. This hardened female used to pick 
lighted coals out of the fire with her bare 
fingers and thus light the old clay pipe she 
used to smoke. To avoid all cruelty in 
fishing one should kill his catch the instant 
it is boated or landed unless there is some 
practical arrangement to keep the fish alive 
in water without the least suffering. Fishes 
should not be allowed to slowly die. Either 
kill them on the instant or keep them alive 
in a large fish tank. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Angling Queries and Answers 


Aluminium in Fly Making.—The silver tin- 
sel bodies of my artificial flies soon black- 
ens, and I would like to know if the use of 
aluminum in places of silver has proven 
more practical. I read some time ago that 
aluminum tinsel was superior to silver tin- 
sel—that it held its brilliancy for all time. 

Sidney Weis. 


Answer.—Dr. Redfield of Providence, R. 
I., I believe, was the first to use aluminum 
tinsel in place of silver tinsel, and he no 
doubt could give you better advice than I 
on this subject. I have seen aluminum body 
flies of the Silver Doctor and Alexandria 
salmon flies and bass flies, and know of 
their being superior to the silver tinsel flies 
of similar patterns by personal experience 
and by the declaration of no less an author- 
ity than my late angling companion, J. Har- 


rington Keene. Silver tinsel tarnishes very 
soon, whether the fly be used or retained in 
the flybook. The contact of the fingers or 
the most infinitesimal particle of sulphur in 
the air (from the coal stove) whilst using 
silver tinsel is sure to begin a discoloration 
which ends in the bright tinsel becoming 
hideously black. Not so with aluminum. 
This metal is not acted on by air or by 
water, nor by concentrated sulphuric or 
nitric acids, nor by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
carbonic oxide, sulphurous acid or other sul- 
phur vapor. It is also practically unaffected 
by common salt, either wet or dry, says Mr. 
Keene, or by sea water or weak solutions of 
salt in acetic acid. Apparently, aluminum 
ranks pretty near to gold in its invulnerabil- 
ity. Aluminum has proven a great metal 
over the old metals, especially in the manu- 
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facture of angling articles—reels, leader 
boxes, flybooks, artificial baits, ete , and Mr. 
Keene, just before he died, proposed experi- 
menting with the light, elastic and untar- 
nishing metal in the making of rod ferrules 
and rod guides. The chief difficulty in sea 
angling with a rod and reel is the highly 
oxidizing character of the water. No steel 
fittings will resist it and brass and German 
silver are equally soon rusted. Aluminum 
is surely the desideratum long looked for 
as the metal for the construction of fine 
fishing tackle. 
* * * 

Shad.—Is the shad a game fish—will it 

take the angler’s bait?—-Chester Rice. 


Answer.—The shad, so common in the 
markets in early springtime, and whose 
flesh is probably the most delicate of all 
food fishes, is angled for only with the arti- 
ficial fly, bright patterns of which it will 
freely take in the springtime on its entrance 
into fresh water that flows into the great 
salt rivers it frequents in its run from the 
sea. The gaudy large-size scarlet ibis fly is 
the most killing pattern. The rod and tackle 
may be the same as that used in trout fly 
fishing or black bass fly fishing. The great 
Hudson River of New York was a famous 
shad river twenty years ago, and I often 
heard William C. Harris and Francis Endi- 
cott and other angling celebrities tell of the 
fine fly fishing for shad they enjoyed some- 
where along the quiet upper reaches of the 
Hudson. Shad were caught by the thou- 
sands in nets all along the Hudson from 
New York to Albany up to within twenty- 
five years, but not a single specimen has 
been seen or heard of in the Hudson for at 
least twenty years, and it is not likely that 
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the specie will ever flourish again in the 
Hudson, unless the great river is once more 
restored to its natural purity by protecting 
it from the abuse of the money-grabbing 
gentry that use this beautiful tideway as 
the dumping place for their poisonous waste 
gas, oil, acid, dye, etc. Free of these death- 
dealing ingredients the Hudson would soon 
be the runway of millions of spawning shad 
and salmon. 
* * oe 

Walton’s Waters.—Are the small streams 
and great rivers Izaak Walton writes about 
in his “The Compleat Angler” still good fish- 
ing waters?—Eugene Wilson. 


Answer.—Many of them are, and several 
actually have more fishes in them than they 
had in Walton’s day, thanks to the efforts 
of the noble English anglers. The English- 
man is agreat lover of natural scenic 
beauty, true sport and game, and this trait, 
coupled with his fondness for respecting 
and preserving everything that is in any 
way associated with famous men of Eng- 
land, has been the means of saving most 
of Walton’s favorite fishing territories from 
ruination by the march of so-called civiliza- 
tion. The English angler is very easily sat 
isfied in his angling. To him one or two 
fishes taken on correct tackle amidst invit- 
ing scenery is more satisfactory than would 
be a boatful of fishes caught indifferently 
in an uninviting spot. It would be a real 
joy to wander over Walton land with or 
without the rod and reel, and if the natural 
splendors—the trees, the vines, the flowers, 
the birds, etc.—were there, ’twould be very 
easy to feel come over us the heavenly 
spirit of the great Father of the Angle. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


The Lure of the Eternal Courses 


Many and various are the intricacies con- 
nected with the splendid art of angling; 
many the ways and means of luring the 
little fellows from the bosom of the eternal 
streams; many the paths of wisdom to fol- 
low, and many the realm of knowledge to 
delve into for those bright little examples 
of research which will aid us in appreci- 
ating the fullness, the completeness of this 
entrancing pastime—pbut in the final sum- 
ming up we are one and the same, be we 
the acknowledged expert or the happy hu 
man. innocent of the higher art seated on 
the bank of a slumberous stream with a 
willow pole in hand, content to fish and 
dream. There is that same feeling of heart- 
felt happiness; that irresistible glamour 
which casts its halo around the soul of one, 
carrying him far from the world of noise 
and stress into the wonderland of peace and 
infinitude. These deeper lights of knowl- 
edge are but secondary; in the mastering 





of them perhaps we gain a little more of 
the fullness and completeness of that pas- 
sionate feeling which draws us year after 
year to the very bosom of the tender moth- 
er earth, and her murmuring voices, all 
merging into the sacred whole we know so 
well; but there is that same yearning and 
desire manifest in every fisherman or ang- 
ler’s heart. Something responds in us; 
something sends the blood pouring, warm 
and inspiring, to the least atom of flesh 
as part of the throbbing human organism, 
dominated by the dictation of the brain. 
Neither God nor man shall define it; rather 
in your communion will vou appreciate the 
inarticulate blessec.ucss that hovers feel- 
ingly around the ecstasy of your dreams. 
No human voice or speech can communi- 
cate to Your mind its vital significance; 
only you, as a masterpiece of nature’s in- 
spiration, will be able to realize that en- 
lightening influence and wonderment sur- 
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rounding the patient joys of angling. And 
by the fulfillment of your latent fancies 
will a new life open to you; the doors of a 
new realm will welcome your presence to 
the land of murmuring streams, of whisper- 
ing winds, and sunshiny days, all merging 
into the hazy folds of happiness. More 
than the creel filled to the brim with Na- 
ture’s offering, from the veins of her being; 
more than the many or the few you have 
lured from the silvery rapids—yes, infi- 
nitely more! This is but the crowning cli- 
max of your pleasurable day, an incident 
of your granted fancy; but there is that 
sense of godliness with all its completeness, 
made possible by the mutitudinous offer- 
ings of abundance witnessed along those 
eternal courses. O there was the song ot 
the stream. You heard it in many voices. 
Once it was tinkling; here it was gurgling; 
here it was laughing as though in a frolic- 
some race, and there the very demons 
clashed with might and main, and the foam 
splurged waters flashed tumultuous into 
that caldron of despair. It was grand; the 
changeable glories, the ever-changing at- 
tendencies and their appeal to the heart— 
all this left its picture stamped fixedly and 
irradicably on the films of remembrance. 
Above you in the sky the clouds were 
roaming, free and silent; below there were 
woods and meadows, birds and subtle mu- 
sic; here the thrill of a rising lark, and, 
further on, the wind stirring the countless 
million leaves to lyric refrain. And all 
this you gathered to the bosom of your 
mind, while you cast your flies into the 
pleasant nooks, now and then bounteously 
repaid for your irresistible work by netting 
a king of the pools. Given a meandering 
brooklet, in a partial wild. with great banks 
of foliage to greet the eye, many voices 
to greet the ear, and many a sweet smell 
of moist earth and the dew-freshened woods 
wafted to the sensitive nostrils—what more 
could a person ask in which to locate his 
field of pleasure? Here he has all that 
Nature can offer of powerful appeal, mu- 
nificent values far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. I have lingered much amid 
the indescribable haunts of Nature, and lis- 
tened to many a stream in its laughter and 
play. I have seen many a heaven on earth, 
many a paradise and all its sainted charm— 
always the delicate forgetfulness, always 
the tangible strengthening by each individ- 
ual intercourse with Nature in her innu- 
merable manifestations. It has been a joy 
and a happiness, smoothed by the hands of 
youth and silence, far away from the haunts 
of greed and gain, far from the roar of the 
mills and the nameless factories, far from 
the hell on earth! In my little realm 1 
have known all the sweets and*truths of 
life; I have glanced through the flawless 
windows, and have learned many a lesson. 
And always there has been the comrade 








rod with its hidden feeling of life, its vis- 
ible gracefulness, to make many a day the 
acme of perfection. The leaves have fallen 
from the trees now, and without on the 
gables the winds are whining their doleful 
chants. Let it be so. The summer days 
are fled. Summer. has lifted her mantle 
and has wandered her way, leaving us the 
delicate memory of her loving presence 
pressed to our breasts in a sort of lonesome 
happiness. But, O, there are the memories! 
They will never flee. Still do we hear 
the lapping of waves on silent shores, and 
still the murmur of the silver-tinted 
streams. Again in fancy we roam the eter- 
nal courses, and cast our flies into the 
treasured pools. And when the _ winter 
winds are loud on the roof, and the snow- 
flakes are sifting down, still will the sum- 
mer winds blow across the endless acres. 
for there will be summer in your heart! 
Minnesota. ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 
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A RECORD RAINBOW TROUT. 


Caught November, 1912, in Big Wood River, 
Idaho, by Mrs. V. L. Tilya; weight, 13 lbs.; 
dressed; length, 31% in.; girth, 18 in. 



































When it was announced that the Marble 
people were ready to make deliveries of 
their Game Getter guns, the news interested 
me but little, and it might be said that 1 
was somewhat surprised when, soon after, 
several letters were received from noted 
big-game hunters in which they stated that, 
although up to that time they had not seen 
the new creation, the “Getter,” judging 
from what they had heard of it, was likely 
to prove exactly what they had desired for 
many years, for many purposes, but, up to 
that time, had been unable to procure. In 
spite of such strong endorsement, however, 
the years passed without my so much as 
firing a single shot from one of the strange 
looking little guns, and had it not been for 
the many inquiries continually being re- 
ceived for some definite information con- 
cerning it, the chances are that many more 
would have slid by without my burning any 
powder in this arm, which I am now ready 





to consider as having been very appropri- 
ately christened. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
received some months ago from a Mr. 
Kerns, Portland, Ore., and fairly represents 
the questions asked by several others con- 
cerning this arm: 

“T want a gun to take with me when I go 
fishing in a wild country. I have been 
thinking of Marbie’s Game Getter, .22 and 
.44 caliber combined. Can you tell me 
whether this gun has any real value or not? 
Some of my friends advise against it, but 
it looks good to me, and I would appreciate 
some definite information. Please tell me 
if the gun is reliable and at about what 
ranges it is accurate.” 

Usually I had answered 
something like this: 

“While I have never used the Game Get- 
ter, I know of many prominent hunters who 


these letters 


Concerning the Game-Getter 














would consider their shooting equipment in- 
complete without one. A man who is not 


a fair pistol or revolver shot would un- 
doubtedly find in the “Getter” a valuable 
arm when he found himself in a position 


making it impracticable, or impossible, to 
carry a full-grown gun, and, as I under- 
stand it, for just such men and under such 
conditions was the “Getter” produced, and, 
judging from this arm hzaving met with 
such strong endorsement from so many, 
would seem proof that it meets these re- 
quirements perfectly. Still, for my use, 1 
should very much prefer a revolver or tar- 
get pistol, whenever or wherever I found it 
impossible to carry a rifle.” 

While I do not own a Game Getter, I have 
had the privilege of trying one out some- 
what the past three months, and from this 
limited experience will try and answer, as 
fully as possible, the many queries that 
have been received concerning it. Before 
proceeding further, however, it 
might be stated that if contemplat- 
ing purchasing a Getter it would be 
made with 10 or 12-inch barrels, 
with the pistol grip left solid and 
without the adjustable rifle stock, 
for, for my use, I think, to use 
strictly as a pistol would suit me 
better than as now made. It can 
be as easily carried in its shoulder holster 
though, with the adjustable stock as now 
made, and by the great majority of shooters 
will, I think, be preferred made as at pres- 
ent. Using as a rifle. and with the peep 
sight, better shooting can be done with 
it than when used strictly as a pistol, but 
knowing from some experience that the 
Marble people are in business to accommo- 
date their patrons, I think that the few who 
might desire this arm made as I have men- 
tioned could be accommodated. 

The gun is well made, simple and per- 
fectly reliable. The .22 barrel I believe to 
be as accurate as any gun of same weight 
,and length. The .44 barrel is smooth bored 
for shot and round-ball cartridges. My ex- 
perience with this barrel was limited to 
fifty each of ball'and shot cartridges. Part 
of the ball cartridges were practically 
wasted by shooting at the target with the 
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peep sight loosely screwed to the grip. 
After this had been discovered and tight- 
ened properly, one 4-inch, five-shot group 
was made at fifty yards with the .44 ball 
cartridge and a 6-inch group for nine shots 
was made at same distance, which were 
the best groups I succeeded in getting with 
this cartridge at this range. I had expected 
something better in the way of accuracy at 
this range from the round-ball cartridge, 
but the light weight of the arm and the 
fact that the barrel is smooth bored, no 
doubt accounts for no better accuracy than 
I happened to obtain. Of course, it must 
not be taken for granted that this repre- 
sents the best that is wrapped up in the .44 
barrel with this cartridge, but it is the best 
I happened to get with the limited cart- 
ridges at my disposal. 

Deer, black bear and moose have been 
killed with the Getter using the .44 ball 
cartridge, and, I believe, a few deer at 
ranges up to 125 yards, but I am quite pos- 
itive that far more deer at this range would 
be missed than hit, and more crippled that 
might be hit than would be killed. If fairly 
hit, however, there is no doubt in my mind 
but what the killing power would be per- 
fectly satisfactory. From my limited expe- 
rience with the .44 ball cartridge, I should 
say that fifty yards would be about as far 
as one, under favorable conditions, could 
always depend on placing a shot in the 
vitals of a deer; in fact, I think that this is 
about as far as the makers would claim 
regular work for this ammunition on such 
game, though I am not losing sight of the 
fact that game has been and, no doubt, will 
be, killed with it at far greater distances. 

The Peters Cartridge Company load the 
round-ball Getter cartridge with 20 grains 
FFFG semi-smokeless powder, which gives 
a velocity in the Game Getter of 1,100 ft. 
secs.; energy, 308.6 pounds. The Winches- 
ter company load it with 17.3 grains 2F 
Lesmok, 34-grain 3FG duPont or American 
Powder Mills rifle cartridge No. 4 black 
powder, or about 12 grains bulk smokeless. 
The velocity with these loads over a fifty- 
ioot range is 1,250 ft. secs., while the en- 
ergy at twenty-five feet from muzzle is 
399.3 ft. Ibs. The Remington Arms-U. M. 
C. load the round-ball cartridge with 10 
grains Infallible powder, but they have 
never taken the velocities of this cartridge 
in the Game-getter. The round ball weighs 
115 grains. The penetration of the round 
tall in pine is 7 inches. I have had no 
chance to try on game with the .44 ball 
cartridge. 

The Peters Company load the .44 shot 
cartridge with 17 grains FFFG semi-smoke- 
less powder. The Winchester company load 
ordinarily with 12 grains 2F Lesmok, 20 
grains 3FG duPont or American Powder 


Mills Rifle Cartridge No. 4, black powder, 
or about 9 grains bulk smokeless powder. 
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Do not know how the R. A.-U. M. C. load 
for shot, nor have I been able to learn 
what the shot charges are. With shot cart- 
ridges in the .44 barrel, the makers con- 
sider the range for the 12-inch Getter from 
15 to 20 yards, with the 15-inch barrel from 
20 to 25 yards, while with the 18-inch bar- 
rel from 25 to 30 yards. The only Getter 1 
have ever shot had the 15-inch barrel. With 
it, and using the shot cartridge in the .44 
barrel (Winchester smokeless cartridge), 
several grouse (ruffed). were killed or so 
badly crippled as to be secured, at about 
twenty-five yards, but I think that about 
fifty feet would be about as far as one 
could expect to kill these or similar sized 
birds, regularly. Also a few snowshoe rab- 
bits were killed at about twenty-five yards, 
while several pine squirrels were also 
killed at about this range, but about fifty 
feet, I think, is about as far as regular kill- 
ing can be depended on. I was using cart- 
ridges loaded with No. 10 shot; coarser 
might increase the killing effect. The Get- 
ter with 15-inch barrel and peep sight lists 
at $19. For my use, about $17 of this would 
be wrapped up in the .22 barrel, while by 
adding $1 to this for the value I should 
likely find in the .44 barrel for shot, and 
another $1 for the use I should likely find 
for the .44 ball cartridge, we would have a 
$19 gun. (On second thought, I am not so 
certain but what I may have valued the two 
barrels unfairly, for I remember several 
times when hunting grouse, intending to 
shoot nothing but the .22 barrel, where the 
shot barrel came in handy for a second 
bird, which otherwise would have escaped. 
Then egain, with further experience, and no 
other gun at hand, the .44 ball cartridge 
would have undoubtedly been used effect- 
ively on a deer or other big game. Yes, 
I’m afraid I have underrated the .44 combi- 
nation, for, in emergencies, it, I presume, 
would assay a bit more, even for me, than 
stated). 

Now for the .22 barrel—the barrel that 
nearly any of us would likely shoot ninety- 
nine times to one for the .44 barrel. This 
barrel will account for any game that can 
be killed with any arm made for the same 
eartridges. It is entirely unnecessary to 
mention the many times that any hunter 
would find use for this barrel, or to name 
a condition under which he could not have 
it with him. And when he had it with him, 
he would also have the .44 ball-and-shot 
combination, and though he might not find 
use for it ordinarily, still, when required, it 
would be there. With the .22 barrel I killed 
about everything shot at in the way of 
small game. This included about fifty 
grouse. ’ 

When first trying the gun, a ten-shot 
string with the ordinary R. A.-U. M. C. 
long Lesmok cartridges was made at fifty 
yards strictly off-hand, using the Getter as 
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a pistol, resulting in a 6-inch group. A few 
five-shot groups were then made at same 
distance, size of groups ranging from 4 to 
6 inches. With the exception of shooting 
much of the small game, using as a pistol, 
it was not shot as such until some six 
weeks after killing my last game with it, 
when five ten-shot strings were fired at 
fifty yards with the following results: All 
groups measured from outside edges of bul- 
let holes farthest apart. The five ten-shot 
groups measured as follows: Seven and 
three-quarters, 8, 44%, (See Cut No. 6), 7% 
and 9% inches. All shots but one in the 
second group could be held in a 4-inch cir- 
cle. The above with Winchester cartridges. 
The following day five ten-shot strings 


Cut No. 6 represents the third and best 
ten-shot group out of five trials with the 
Game Getter, using it strictly as a pistol, by 
the author, at 50 yards, gun held in one hand, 
arm fully extended, strictly off-hand, shooter 
standing free from any support. A circle 4% 
inches in diameter will completely cover all 
ten shots. Winchester .22 L. R. greaseless 
cartridges. This cut has been reduced from 
original. 


were made at twenty yards, using strictly 
as a pistol, as before, with the following re- 
sults: Three and one-eighth, 2% (all in 
bull; see Cut No. 7), 4%, 3% and 4% inches. 
By eliminating one shot from the other four 
groups, the measurements are as follows: 
Two and one-half, 34%, 2% and 23% inches. 
All this pistol work was with stock at- 
tached, but gun held at arm’s length in one 
hand, strictly as a pistol and with a 15-inch 
Getter. The trigger pull was hard, the days 
very cold—so cold, in fact, that the trigger- 
finger several times became so numb dur- 
ing a ten-shot string that hostilities had to 
be suspended until a bit of warmth could 
be infused into it before shooting could be 
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Cut No. 7 represents second trial by au- 
thor with 15-inch barrel Game Getter at 20 
yards using the gun strictly as a pistol. 
Bullseye 2% inches in diameter. Gun held 
in one hand, arm fully extended, shooter 
standing free from any support. Remineton 
Arms-U. M. C., 22 L. R. smokeless, hollow 
point, greased bullet cartridges. This target 
was the best one made out of five trials at 
20 yards using gun as pistol. This cut has 
been reduced from original. 


continued, while the shooter must plead 
guilty to what may sound a bit ancient to 
many, to having been “out of practice” with 
the pistol for several years. Everything 
considered, results could have been worse. 
When using a pistol with as long a barrel 
as 15 inches, the shooter will notice that the 
front sight has a great desire to dance 
around in the most exasperating fashion; 
so much of a tremble is noticed, in fact, 
that he will be surprised to find that he has 
been hitting anywhere near the target. But 
one thing is also fully as apparent, and that 
is that the front sight, while eternally danc- 
ing, is very plainly defined, due to being so 
far from the eye. While one with practice 
with the 15-inch barrel could do good aver- 
age pistol work without doubt, I am pretty 
confident that for pistol work the 12-inch 
length would be better. 

Thirteen ten shot strings were fired from 
rest with this Getter, the best five of these 
groups being shown half size. These groups 
were all fired, using the Getter as a rifle 
and having a solid rest for both elbows and 
hands. Better marksmen car undoubtedly 
improve on all the shooting mentioned, but 
some of it seems good enough to mention; 
hence the excuse for occupying space with 
targets shown. 

The sights on this Game Getter I have 
been using are excellent. One could hardly 
desire a sight that. under all conditions 
would show up plainer than the front one, 
which is a Marble gold bead. The rear 
cpen sight comes nearer to being free from 
glitter on this particular gun than I have 
ever seen in a factory open sight. If I was 
edvocating a sight for a Game Getter for 
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Group A 4. oe No. 5. 


Groups Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 represent five 10-shot groups by author with Marble’s Game 
Getter gun with 15-inch barrel, at 50 yards, from rest, using the Marble peep sight with 


large disc, and Marble’s gold bead front sight. 


Groups Nos, 1, 2 and 3 were made with Win- 


chester .22 I. R. smokeless greaseless cartridges, while Nos, 4 and 5 were made with same 
make cartridges, but with greased, hollow-point bullets. The five groups shown were the 
best made in thirteen trials. These groups are reduced to one-half the size of the originals. 


my personal use, however, I should suggest 
that it be a combined open and peep sight 
and so arranged that when one was locked 
up the other would be locked down, and 
vice versa. One would not have the range 
between sights as when the present Marble 
peep is used, but I am quite positive that 1 
should prefer it to the present one screwed 
to the grip farther back, which, to some ex- 
tent, is in the way at times. 

Mr. Kerns asks if the gun has any real 
value, and at what range it is accurate. For 
the purposes intended it certainly has real 


value, and if the prospective purchaser will 
not expect impossibilities {rom it, he is cer- 
tain to find it to give satisfactory results. 
As to its accurate range, I can give no 
definite information, as I did not try at 
target beyond fifty yards, but Gould (and 
he was considered as good an authority as 
ever wrote on firearms topics) has reported 
excellent work with the Stevens pocket ri- 
fles up to 200 yards, and, I think, the .22 
barrel to the Game Getter should perform 
as well as any others with equal length bar- 
rels and weights. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Effect of Various Bullets on Animal Tissue 
By C. B. G. 


I desire to make a few comments on an 
article by E. L. Stevenson in a recent pub- 
lication. I feel assured that his remarks 
concerning .30-40 cartridge performances 
are accurate, as compared with experiences 
I myself had with similar cartridge. 

However, I found that the .30-40 used in 
Krag and 1895 Winchester gave the best 
penetration in large animals of all cart- 
1idges I had used, excluding the ’03 and ’06. 
I tested it upon old horses and tubercular 
cows and one wild steer which evaded a 
rancher by keeping to a rocky, wooded 
cafion. (I will never dare again to narrate 
my experiences with high power rifles upon 
coyotes and bobcats, for I dislike criticism, 
which can only be met by a wealthy man 
who can afford to furnish the material evi- 
dence). 

The .30-40 in the Krag I found, was the 
best coyote combination ever offered until 
the advent of the .22 S H. P. When I 
shot the wild steer he was on a ridge just 
entering chaparral. He gave me a good 
sight on left side at nearly 200 yards. The 
bullet struck just at rear of shoulder blade 
and a little high. It came out on right 
side of neck, forward of shoulder, leaving 
a four-inch orifice. When dressed there 
was exhibited the worst wound conceivable. 
Other trials on tubercular cows were fully 
as satisfactory as that one. 


Often, though, I shot coyotes with the 
Krag which were fairly hit, but required 
one and two shots more to stop them. This 
was, of course, at ranges always over 150 
yards. The ’03 proved to have identical 
results, except in greater penetration and 
mutilation in proportion to its power. Often 
I found a .30-40 did not deform much in 
contact with the light bones of a coyote, 
and consequently made but a small hole in 
emerging. 

The 6 mm. always gave about similar re- 
sults as the .30-40, only being preferable for 
its flatter trajectory. I have given the ’06 
many tests, and everyone who has used the 
cartridge considerably upon real animals, 
and not upon imagination, knows that it is 
not a cartridge to depend upon for uniform- 
ity of performance. It will always give suf- 
ficient penetration, sometimes too much, 
without mutilation, and at others excessive 
mutilation. 

Therefore I welcomed the .22 high power 
There was great velocity and power to give 
sufficient penetration inside game ranges. 
The present bullets I have found too sen- 
sitive to stand impact. If a heavier case is 
provided and just a trifle of lead in the 
point, there will be developed a fine sport- 
ing bullet for the majority of game. Then, 
as one writer advocates, there should be 
full-patched bullets which would not ex- 























plode in contact with animal tissue and 
bone. A man would then have nothing to 
fear from any animal, for the penetration 
and mutilation are beyond the conception 
cf most hunters. 

I have had a chance to try my .22 high 
power with different bullets, the regulation 
and one similar to that I have just de- 
scribed on cows, horses and the coyotes 
The full metal-patched bullets were sup- 
plied by a mechanic who had turned them 
out for his own individual tests. They per- 
torm just like the ’06, except that as I only 
tried seven all told, I could not determine 
whether they would occasionally give a 
clean penetration without tumbling. 

They clearly showed an explosive effect 
upon animal tissue for a couple of inches 
of penetration while they were yet travel- 
ing point-on. After that they had tumbled 
and could easily give the penetration and 
mutilation of the .401. I strongly advocate 
the use of such bullets upon all game inside 
400 yards. After that the regulation bullet 
holds together well enough to do its work 
Also the full-patched bullet when fired into 
a big dog at 150 yards did not explode as 
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the others do, but tumbled out the other 
side, leaving a wound hardly covered by 
the hand. This, however, would ruin the 
skin of any animal of similar size. 

Before I leave off, I must say that all .22 
high-power barrels do not shoot alike. 1 
tried one with shallow grooves and bored 
very close, which would not give any satis- 
factory groupings. I have seen several 
other poor ones. If I take a .22 lead bullet 
and wipe it thoroughly, I can push it into 
my barrel and see light around it in the 
grooves, yet it shoots closer than I can hold 
at close or long range. 

An explanation of the above would be ap- 
preciated from an authority. I found also 
that just the moment a .22 high power bar- 
rel is neglected the least bit it is very in- 
accurate and gives excessive recoil. 

I now have my .22 high power sighted 
with a special high Lyman ivory-bead front 
sight and a Winchester flat-top sporting 
rear sight with a special elevator and a 
very small “U” notch in slide. The gun is 
all right, but the cartridge needs improve- 
ment. I wish to see articles dealing upon 
true experiences and experiments with the 
.22 high power. 


An Interesting Letter From Dr. Conyngham 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noticed in 
the pages of Outdoor Life and other sports- 
men’s magazines requests for “an under- 
study of the automatic .45,” I rise to inquire 
in boxcar letters, “WHY?” 

I have been familiar with one-hand fire- 
arms since boyhood and have never seen 
anything that approached the accuracy of 
the old dueling pistol; the old .44s and .45s 
were next. 

Lately I have been looking for an auto- 
matic and have tried all. I want one to 
carry and of a good healthy caliber. With 
the exception of the Luger and Mauser 1 
have not found an accurate arm of this 
class. The former is a very clumsy piece 
of mechanism to carry and the Mauser too 
awkward to carry on account of its size, so 
I resigned all and will have a new barrel 
put in my old Colt. Then I will have a wea- 
pon that I can shoot the head off a grouse 
with five times out of six, while with auto- 
matics I could not hit their bodies at ten 
steps, and I do not use any “pinch” loads, 
but full service charges. 

The first automatic I kad was a 7 mm. 
It was very accurate. With it I shot two 
vicious dogs through the body, and both re- 
covered. Last year, near Bonner’s Ferry 
a track walker was shot through and 
through the chest nine times, and was out 
walking in three weeks! 

The last automatic was a .45 and it suited 
me in every way, except that it shot too 
low, at ten steps, not yards. Using the In- 





ternational fifty-meter target, by taking a 
coarse sight just above the edge of the pa- 
per, the bullets could be bunched about the 
lower edge of the black. I wrote the com- 
pany and was informed that all automatics 
shot low, and they refused to change the 
back sight to suit me. Then, after using 
another box of cartridges, I returned the 
weapon to the store. They forwarded it to 
the factory, who informed them that they 
could not find anything wrong. From which 
I must remark that whoever tried that par- 
ticular weapon may be a very good me- 
chanic, but surely is a poor pistol shot. 

Have had now ten automatics, all of dif- 
ferent calibers and makes, and experiencing 
nothing but dissatisfaction, I cannot see 
what we want with another. 

Is it not possible to have a .22 made that 
would take its feed from a magazine and be 
hand-actuated, either slide trombone or by 
the hammer? The single actions, if of good 
make, are very good, but costly, and it is 
a nuisance to reload. Of the revolvers the 
same may be said. I would willingly pay 
$15 for a .22 that I could reload from a 
clip. 

In September, 1911, 1 was in Browning’s 
store in Ogden and a clerk informed me 
that a .22 automatic would be out the next 
spring. I have not yet seen one, but am 
anxious to do so. 

If such a weapon is produced I sincerely 
hope it will have not less than a 10 cm. 
barrel and one-half as much more between 
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the sights and provision for reducing the 
trigger pull, with which all weapons for fine 
shooting should be provided. 

Montana. E. F. CONYNGHAM, M.D. 

Dr. Conyngham, in his very interesting 
article, refers to the fact that his .45 auto- 
matic pistol shot too low. I presume all of 
these pistols are so sighted at the factory, 
for I have heard of none but what were. 1 
know that mine was, but why this should 
be so I do not know. Personally, however, 
I should prefer them sighted to shoot low 
than too high, as the front sight can be cut 
lower. I prefer this to a higher rear sight. 
In writing my January article concerning 


the .45 auto I failed to mention this one 
fault; also that my opinion as to accuracy 
was not based on my limited experience 
with it, but particularly on the Ordnance 
tests. The two targets shown with the ar- 
ticle were not shown as representing high 
scores, but to merely show the grouping ob- 
tained with a few trials. The targets were 
made at either the sixth and seventh or 
seventh and eighth trials, the rest of my 
shooting having been at other targets and 
ranges. So far as grouping was concerned, 
I think the eight-shot group a good one, as 
all eight shots would hit « spot one inch in 
diameter. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


No One Caliber Always Suitable for All Deer Hunters 


By “Antipop.” 


For a long time I was numbered among 
those who desired advice on the subject of 
the best caliber for a deer rifle, and the 
various expressions of opinion on the rela- 
tive merits of large and small bore, and me- 
dium and high power, rifles, have all struck 
me as being superficial and misleading. So 
I have come to criticise. I am told that 
a critic is one who first finds fault and 
then suggests a remedy, so permit me to 
point out the lack in previous articles, and 
then offer my own suggestions. 

Whether small-bore crank or cannon 
sharp, the writers have invariably wound up 
with some form or other of the advice: “If 
the embryo deerslaver will get a rifle of 
such-and-such a class, he will conform with 
the judgment gained by ’steen years’ expe- 
rience and the custom in this part of the 
country.” In one article, the newcomer is 
expected to be satisfied with the statement 
that “more rifles of ——~ caliber are being 
used on deer than any other.” Now, here 
is where I balk. Let us use popularity for 
a guide in choosing our Presidents, and for 
similar trifles, but in choosing a rifle we 
surely can do better than to follow a cus- 
tom. 

I am acquainted with three gunsmiths 
who have told me, speaking for their re- 
spective localities, that the .30-30, the .30- 
40 and the .35 auto guns and cartridges are 
all the go, and the districts in question are 
located within a twenty-five-mile radius. In 
Nevada is a friend who reports nothing do- 
ing but .32 specials; in Washington another 
tells of five .45-70s to one of anything else; 
in my own country, the .25-35 and the .30- 
50 divide honors, and deer is what all are 
used on. And I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that many will dispute my information, for 
my next-door neighbor may cheerfully dis- 
agree with me about local conditions. In 
short, popularity is not only an unreliable 
guide, but it is a variable quantity at best. 


We have a large fund of information 
from which to draw conclusions, and we 
should have no difficulty in selecting a ri- 
fle for the tenderfoot. But we have left 
out about the man himself. Supposing a 
man comes to me and says, “I’m going to 
buy a rifle for deer hunting. What would 
you advise?” Just suppose such a thing! 
Well, 1 would go about the problem in this 
way: 

In the first place, is this fellow going to 
take his rifle direct from the store to the 
forest, bang away a few shots in camp, and 
go out the next day expecting to bag the 
limit? Or is he going to buy three or four 
boxes of cartridges and his gun a couple of 
weeks before he gets his vacation and give 
it a tryout during the two or three Sundays 
preceding, as the majority do? Or is he go- 
ing about it as few do, and as all ought 
to, and buy his fire-spitter six months in 
advance and practice all winter, using up, 
say, five hundred rounds in the process? It 
all depends. 

Let’s begin with Class One, to which be- 
longs the gilded city youth with more so- 
cial obligations than sense, the average 
self-confident workingman, and others. He 
wants advice. I want data. Is he husky? 
A .405 for his, or a foreign gun like the .404 
Medium build? Indicates a .30 Springfield 
or a .35, or a .45-90 high velocity. Shrimp? 
An automatic; nothing short of .35 or .401. 
You see, these people will not fire their 
guns often enough to get gunshy, and when 
they’re after game, nothing but an elephant 
gun would overcome their excitement. And 
the deer, no matter where hit, wouldn’t be 
likely to escape altogether. 

Now comes a man from Class Two. Looks 
like a professional man; says he can afford 
a high-priced gun, but not the time or pa- 
tience to acquaint himself thoroughly with 
it. Or maybe he is a carpenter, or an of- 
fice man, or a policeman. You know; the 
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average fellow whose nose twitches in 
spring time and who wants something for 
nothing in the shape of venison without 
trouble. All right. Going down the line, 
from the policeman to the minister, I would 
prescribe the .35 auto cartridge, .303 Sav- 
age, the .38-55 high power, .32 special, or 
auto, .32-40 high power .30-30, or .351 auto. 
You note that I am saying nothing about 
rifles at all. Any given cartridge will per- 
form about the same in any gun made for 
it. Therefore, let the candidate select his 
cartridge, then go to the store, ask for all 
the guns tha: shoot it, try the actions of 
them all and select the one that suits him, 
or he suits, best. The old-timer will con- 
cede that the deer will stand a fair chance 
of escaping a lingering death, and the 
hunter will most likely bring in the meat. 

Now for the class of would-be riflemen 
that Mr. Askins gives advice to. Do you 
know if a fellow expects to practice a lot, 
filling in with the .22 when he can’t shoot 
his high power, there’s no sense in the most 
powerfully-built man getting anything big- 
ger than a .32-40 high power. The average 
need be no larger than the .25-35. Some 
lightweight, cool-blooded men can use a .25- 
20 high velocity on deer to their credit. 

In general, I would say that the selection 
of the rifle will depend more upon the build 
and temperament of the man and the 
amount of practicing he expects to do, than 
upon the number of rifles of a certain size 
used in his locality. The bigger and more 
stolid the man, the bigger the slug-slinger; 
the more practice, the less gun. 
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If the applicant is well to do, he won't 
care about the shape of the cartridges; but 
if his shooting money is scarce, he will 
want to reload his shells, and so he ought 
to select straight, not bottle-necked cart- 
ridges. Another thing: [f he is a man ot 
unusual proportions in any way, the stan 
dard gun is not likely to fit him, and he 
ought to get a gun a trifle more powerful, 
to ofiset the unquestionable disadvantage 
of an ill-fitting gun, for accuracy depends 
somewhat upon whether one aims readily 
or not. 

I have spent more money than I care to 
own up to in acquiring my information con- 
cerning guns. Have inside particulars on 
the actions, intrinsic and performing, of 
about every gun going. Hence, have ac- 
tually been called on for advice in this and 
other matters pertaining to shooting, with 
the regrettable result that I now think I 
know something about it. 

In case the miracle happens and this ebu- 
lition solidifies into cold print, I have some 
more dope corked up that may interest you. 
Have a collection of guns, each of which 
was selected for a definite purpose upon 
logical grounds, without regard for popu- 
larity or the example of high muck-a-mucks, 
and which further bears the distinction of 
following a system which makes them all 
jibe. In other words, practice with one 
helps me with the rest. Well, I would be 
glad to tell you of these; also of some ex- 
periences in experimental work and in mak- 
ing alterations; and of some theories that 
I have had proven. 


Cordite Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was always very 
much amused over this bolt and lever con- 
troversy and am glad it’s going to come 
to a finish at last. Even here in Canada, 
the home of the Ross, only a few sports- 
men are using it in the game field. Win- 
chester and Savage are mostly used; alsu 
Marlin rifles. I, for my own part, fell in 
love with a Standard automatic .30-30 cal- 
iber, and find it an excellent deer gun. | 
had it fitted with Lyman peep and Sheard 
front and three-leaf folding rear sight, and 
manage to do pretty good work with it. | 
only get a few weeks’ shooting every sea- 
son, and so cannot say much concerning it, 
but I would like to see some more sports- 
men coming forward and say something 
about it. 

In this month’s magazine, in Mr. Newton’s 
article, he refers to the size and cut of the 
Ross rifle powder. Enclosed you will find 
a sample of powder as used in the .303 
shell supplied to the local military organiza- 
tions for target work. You may be able to 
tell me what brand of powder it is and how 
the same powder will work in rifles of the 





.30-30 class. Guess I am a little behind 
time talking about such low power guns, 
but the fact remains that more rifles of this 
caliber are used out here than all the other 
3,000-foot-second rifles put together. 
J. M. AMMER. 

(The very interesting letter which follows 
concerning the powder referred to by Mr. 
Ammer, was written by Mr. Newton, which 
concerns so much of general interest that 
we are more than pleased to publish.—1/d.) 

“The powder which Mr. Ammer refers to 
is the old original Cordite powder used in 
the British army rifle. This powder pos- 
sessed something like 60 per cent nitro- 
glycerine, and while it was a very fine 
powder from a ballistic standpoint, yet was 
not adapted particularly to military rifles, 
owing to the excessive heat generated, in 
turn producing excessive erosion of the 
barrel. From the standpoint of obtaining a 
maximum of velocity with a minimum of 
pressure, nitroglycerine powder is ideal, but 
from the standpoint of preserving your rifle 
a pure nitrocellulose is ideal, and the pow- 
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der problem is to obtain a happy medium 
adapted to the particular use required. In 
a sporting rifle, which is seldom fired rap- 
idly and not a great many shots in succes- 
sion, so that the barrel is not frequently 
heated to a high temperature, the ballistic 
advantages of the nitroglycerine powders 
may be utilized without destruction of the 
weapon, whiie with the target or military 
rifle, in which a long string of shots is 
fired, thus heating the barrel considerably, 
the nitroglycerine powders are very de- 
structive of the steel and we must sacrifice 
something of our ballistic efficiency to ob- 
tain increased length of life of barrel. 

“A very important modification of this 
powder decidedly increasing its ballistic 
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properties without increasing its destruc- 
tiveness, has been made in making the sec- 
tions tubular instead of solid, thus retaining 
the burning surface undiminished during 
combustion. But this is liable at times to 
give a weak charge, owing to some of the 
cords collapsing when being forced out of 
the press, due to the formation of a vacuum, 
thus leaving the hole through the center 
closed, and such cords burn slower than 
where the hole is open. 

“Mr. Ammer does not ask any direct ques- 
tion to be answered, hence I have not writ- 
ten him, ‘but if he has any which he wishes 
to ask. if you will forward them, I will en- 
deavor to take care of them.” 


The .25-35 and .30-30 as Big-Game Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 
much criticism in the space devoted to 
guns and ammunition of the .25-35s and 
.30-30s as being too small for deer. 

I have hunted big game in the mountains 
of Colorado and Montana since 1880, using 
black powder rifles, such as .45-90 Sharps, 
.44-40, .45-70, .45-90 Winchesters and .38-55 
Marlin, and later the more modern .25-35, 
.00-30 and .83 Winchester high power rifles. 
I believe that I am qualified to express an 
opinion, based on actual practical experi- 
ence, as to which is the best rifle for deer. 

After trying out all of the black-powder 
1ifles mentioned, and finding them all good, 
I adopted the .38-55 and killed more ante- 
lope and deer with it than with all of the 
others combined. It is very accurate and 
has plenty of power, and although the tra- 
3ectory is rather high, when compared with 
modern high power rifles, I am still very 
partial to the old .38-55 as a game-getter. 

I next used a .25-35 Winchester carbine 
for several seasons and did not experience 
any of the difficulty complained of by some 
of your contributors on account of lack 


of stopping power, penetration,’ etc. 

I then got a .30-30 Winchester carbine, 20- 
inch barrel, weighing 6% pounds, the 
weight being one-quarter pound lighter 
than the .25-35, the cost of ammunition the 
same, the accuracy equal, while the power 
of the .30-30 is one-third greater than the 
.25-35. As a saddle gun the .30-30 has no 
superior, and it is amply powerful for any 
game found in Colorado or Montana not 
excepting bear. The penetration complained 
of is sufficient to shoot clear through the 
animal, unless the ball comes in contact 
with heavy bone, in which case the game 
is crippled so badly it cannot escape. 

I finally bought a .33 Winchester center- 
fire rifle, specially stocked and sighted. 
The gun has the reliable ’86 model action 
and is a very fine, accurate arm for large 
game, but unnecessarily heavy and power- 
ful for deer. 

For all-around use I prefer the .30-30 car- 
bine, and the fact that so many Rocky 
Mountain hunters use them successfully on 
all kinds of big game is proof of their ex: 
cellence. G. A. TREMPER. 

Montana. 


Asked of Our Readers 


Since going to Alaska and the Yukon in 
1898 I have hunted in various states and 
territories and provinces of Canada, with 
varied success. On the Yukon trip I used 
my first Colt’s six-shooter. I have since, as 
best I can recall, owned and used some for- 
ty-two different models of shotguns, rifles 
and pistols. I have never found but two 
poor Colt’s revolvers, viz.: the Frontier 


Army .45 double action and the early model 
.o8 Army double action, both of which had 
no cylinder lock, and the small handle of 
the former was an abomination. 

At present I have but nine guns in my 
cabinet, and among them the Colt’s Army 


.45 single action—the first one of these 
splendid revolvers I ever owned, though I 
have long wanted one, and now I can appre- 
ciate the editor’s taste for a real six-shooter 
of merit. When you consider the strength, 
simplicity and balance, especially with a 4% 
inch barrel, and iast, but not least, beauty, 
of this fine old revolver, you have a gun not 
easily duplicated. 

I want to ask a question here which I 
hope some one with experience will kindly 
answer: Would not the .38 or .44 in this 
model be a little safer to use with smoke- 
less powder, considering the fact that the 
cylinder walls are a little thicker in these 
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calibers; besides the trajectory is certainly 
flatter and recoil much less, and there could 
not be much difference in energy, though 
I do not happen to have the table handy 
giving these data. 

2. lf for every action there is an equal 
and opposite reaction (Newton’s law) why 
is it that some high-power loads give rel- 
atively more or less recoil than other loads 
whose projectiles develop approximately the 
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same energy? For instance, the new U. S. 
06 cartridge is considered easy on recoil— 
something like 11 foot pounds—while the 
energy of the bullet must be terrific when 
penetration is so great. 

3. Can anyone recommend a reliable 
technical work on ballistics—something that 
will give the physical laws regulating these 
things that will set me aright on the above 
subjects? and greatly oblige. 

Illinois. EK. R. FRASER. 


Why Raising Both Sights Apparently Flattens the Trajectory. An 
Answer to Seeley A. Wallen’s Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the February is- 
sue of Outdoor Life Lieut. Seeley A. 
Wallen asks the reason for the apparent 
flattening of the trajectory, noticed when 
the line of sight is raised to a higher level 
above the barrel of a rifle, as is the case 
when higher sights are used. There is a 
theoretical, as well as a practical, “apparent 
flattening” of the trajectory due to this con- 
dition (high sights), and with the aid of the 
accompanying diagram the writer will en- 
deavor to show the reason for this phenom- 
enon, which he has also noticed. 


point, C, in the trajectory, which point will 
be considered near enough to the rifle to 
cause the line of sight to intersect the tra- 
jectory at two points, C and D. This has 
been presumed, since such is most likely to 
be the case in short-range targeting or 
shooting. Another case could be taken, in 
which C and D are coincident, that is, the 
line of sight is tangent to the trajectory. 
However, the same result as in the chosen 
case would follow; but since this case would 
be the exception, rather than the rule, the 
above case is chosen. 























Referring to the diagram, two cases have 
been represented: One in which low sights 
are used; the other, high sights. The dia- 
gram has been purposely distorted to show 
better the object of this discussion. The 
line of departure is the center line of the 
bore; the trajectory, the curved, dotted line, 
which always lies below the line of de- 
parture beyond the rifle muzzle. Of these 
two cases, that of the low sights will be 
considered first. The target is at some 
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Next, consider the case in which higher 
sights are used and in which C remains the 
same; or in other words, the rifle is tar- 
geted for the same distance with front 
sights of different height. The new line of 
sight is determined by the points C, the 
original point of intersection, and B’, the 
higher front sight tip. A’ must, of course, be 
higher than A. The trajectory is the same 
as before, but the line of sight is revolved 
about C, throwing the second intersection, 
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E, lower and farther away from the rifle 
than D. Evidently the higher the front 
sight is the farther out will the line of 
sight cut the trajectory. 

In practice, the writer has noticed that 
his .22, Model No. 12, Remington repeater, 
having Lyman globe and Marble’s peep rear 
sight, targeted for fifty feet, shot high at 
100 feet, showing that the line of sight in- 
tersected at a point inside the point of tan- 
gency mentioned above. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that: The 
higher the front sight is (1) the more the 
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line of sight is revolved downward around 
the point C; (2) the farther the second 
point of intersection is carried; (3) the 
more the trajectory appears to be flattened 
because of this increased effective range otf 
the rifle with the single sight setting. Pos- 
sibly this may explain the negative angie 
sighting mentioned by Chauncy Thomas in 
the November number of Outdoor Life. 
The above explanation seems to the 
writer to answer the question asked by 
Lieut. Wallen. KARL S. PUTNAN. 
Colorado. 


Another Answer to Lieut. Wallen’s Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the interesting 
article of Lieut. S. A. Wallen in the Febru- 
ary number, he says: “I should like to have 
one of our theorists to explain why the tra- 
jectory of a rifle is to all appearances sens- 
ibly flattened by raising the line of sigh. 
higher above the line of the bore, as in the 
case of substituting a high front sight for 
a lower one, raising the rear sight also, of 
course. I don’t know why it should have 
that effect—perhaps it shouldn’t—but that 
it does is a fact easily proved by anyone 
with an accurate rifle and an inquiring 
mind.” 

I will give my reasons for the same for 
his consideration. In making my ’scope I 
used a %-inch tube, which brought the cen- 
ter of the object glass 1 inch above the 
center of the bore of a .32-40-165 Stevens 
No. 44 Ideal rifle. The gun is sighted for 
ten rods point blank. A peep sight is also 
on top of ’scope and this, too, is sighted 
for the same distance. Taking the line of 
trajectory as being strai ht at that distance, 
the two lines of sight and the line of tra- 


jectory meet the point at ten rods. Taking 
any rifle shooting true, the trajectory cuts 
the line of sight twice if it goes far enough. 
If the sight is low, as the common sights 
are, and are sighted for ten rods, the dis- 
tance beyond the point-blank where the bul- 
let cuts the line of sight is shorter than it 
would be if the front sight was higher. 1 
can elevate the rear sight of my ‘scope (or 
drop the breech of the barrel) 5 of an inch 
in the length of 24 inches. Then the bullet 
will cut the line of sight greatly inside of 
the ten rods, and with a full charge will cut 
the line of sight at 100 rods. 

Some learn by experience. I was shoot- 
ing at a woodchuck, perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty rods distant. As I thought it was so 
far off I held over by placing the cross- 
hairs above his head. I found I shot over 
him. ‘Then by holding on him as though he 
was only ten rods away I would get him. 
If I had used the low sight on barrel 1 
should have had to hold high to hit him at 
that distance. J.C. WATSON. 

New York. 


Effect of the Hollow Point .22 Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read an 
article concerning the effects of .22-caliber 
bullets on game, and will offer some of my 
experiences with the regular .22-caliber bu!- 
lets on small animals, such as.rats and 
squirrels. I enjoy shooting a six-shooter or 
pistol very much, and as game here is not 
plentiful, shoot at what the laws permit, and 
I can find. I discovered in the garbage 
room of a tenement house that any number 
of rats came there to feed, and I imme- 
diately got busy with my pistol. I felt so 
certain that I had hit the rats shot at, that 
the fireman and I kept watch and occasion- 
ally a rat would come out for water, and 
die. On examination it would be found he 
had a .22-caliber hole through him, although 
not in a vital spot that would have meant 
instant death. Soon after I bought a S. & 
W. .22-caliber revolver with 64-inch barrel 
and used in it .22-caliber long, hollow-point- 
ed bullets, and what those bullets don’t do 


to a rat or squirrel is worth noticing. 
Where they enter the body is the regular 
small-sized hole, but the hole on the oppo- 
site side will be from an inch to an inch 
and a half in diameter, and it churns every- 
thing up in its path. I have not had a rat 
or squirrel get away after being hit since 
using the .22 hollow points. A few days 
ago while in the woods hunting I saw a 
squirrel run up a tree. I stood perfectly 
still and, as usual, Mr. Squirrel’s curiosity 
got the best of him and he poked his head 
around the tree, when my hollow-point .22 
bullet raised the crown of his skull and 
scooped his brains out as clean as if done 
with a spoon. From my experience with 
the hollow-point .22, I think very effective 
work could be done with the larger calibers 
if bullets were made hollow. Would like 
to read the experiences of others along this 
line. J. H. LEPPER. 
Iowa. 


























An old muzzle-loading rifle, 


built in 








1865. The two cuts show both sides. 


A Double-Barrel Muzzle-Loading Ritle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago I 
read an article in a magazine, either Out- 
door Life or Outer’s Book, about an old 


muzzle-loading, double-barreled rifle that, 
the party who owned same claimed, was the 
only one of its kind or design that he knew 
of, or had heard about; also offering it for 
sale. I don’t wish to contradict this gentle- 
man, but as I know of such a gun that fs 
still in the ring, and in good working order, 
I thought your readers might be interested. 
It is owned by my father and was built for 
an uncle after the Civil War (about 1865) 
for a deer-hunting gun. About a year ago 
I had a new hammer fitted that I had 
broken off when a boy, and took the old 





relic out for a trial and was certainly sur- 
prised at the target it made. After I had 
shot it a few times I looked more like a 
stoker than anything else, but a long desire 
had been fulfilled and a lot of family con- 
jectures answered. 

The trigger in front of the trigger-guard 
is for revolving the barrels. By releasing it 
the under barrel can be turned on top, the 
one hammer answering for both barrels. 

It is finely finished and the stock has an 
elegant figure with a cheek piece. On the 
left side is a gold-plated false lock plate. 
The patch box and butt plate are of brass. 
The gun was made by P. Fleeger, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. JOS. R. CUBBISON. 

Pennsylvania. 


Energy —The Process of Calculation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 272 of the 
March number of Outdoor Life I notice 
where a certain “W. N.” of New York in- 
quires as to how energy is computed by the 
various cartridge coemnranies, and note the 
formula given, also the reply, by Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas. The formula given in 
the article, together with its explanation, 
is correct as far as it goes, but I am in- 
clined to think that “W. N.” of New York 
is still at sea. 

The reply by Mr. Chauncey Thomas cer- 
tainly does not explain the process of cal- 
culation, he merely giving a series of defi- 
nitions of what energy is, which, as I under- 
stand “W. N.’s’” request was not what was 
worrying him. 

If you will give this space in your valu- 
able magazine or forward to “W. N.,” New 





York, possibly the following explanation 
may help “W. N.” in his troubles: 

To the average layman such words as 
“force,” “energy” and “power” convey prac- 
tically the same meaning. Energy is the 
ability to produce motion. Mr. Thomas 
states that energy has never been defined, 
and that heat, motion, electricity, sound, 
force, power, work, etc., are simply differ 
ent forms of energy. This in the strictest 
sense is not true. Heat is a form of energy; 
so is electricity and sound, but motion is 
the result of energy. We have the formula 
FS=W for the estimation of work, where 
F is the force, S is space of time in which 
the force acts and W is the work, i. e., 
energy transmitted. This formula shows 
F to be a factor of energy. A body must ’e 
put in motion or have some form of ene’ gy 
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transmitted to it before it can exert force, 
therefore force is merely a manifestation 
of energy and not energy itself. Force can 
be increased indefinitely by mechanical 
means as by a lever or a screw, but energy 
cannot be increased by any mechanical 
means whatever. There are two forms of 
energy, i. e., kinetic and potential energy. 

A moving body can impart motion, there- 
fore can do work, hence possesses energy. 
The energy which a body possesses as a 
result of its motion is called kinetic energy 
A weight lying on the ground has no en- 
ergy, but raise it ten feet and support it 
there you have performed work upon it. As 
it rests upon its support it appears to be as 
devoid of energy as when it was lying on 
the ground, but suddenly remove the sup- 
port and the weight falls to the ground and 
produces motion which in turn can produce 
work; hence the weight on the support pos- 
sessed energy, but when on the ground was 
devoid of energy. This energy—this stored- 
up energy—is called potential energy. 

The unit of measure of work or energy 
is the foot pound; it is the work done or 
energy expended in raising one pound 
through a vertical height of one foot, re- 
gardless of time consumed in so doing. 

As I have stated above, a body in motion 
can produce motion, hence possesses en- 
ergy. Everyone knows that an empty box 
car in motion is much more easily stopped 
than the same car loaded and moving at the 
same velocity; also everyone knows that a 
bullet moving at a high rate of speed is not 
as easily stopped as one moving slowly. 
These conditions are due to momentum. 
Momentum depends on the mass or weight 
of the body and the velocity at which it is 
moving. Hence we have the formula: Mo- 
mentum == M V, or the product of weight in 
pounds times the velocity in feet per sec- 
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ond. The formula for computing kinetic 
energy is: 
W V’ 
= Energy. 
2G 

W is the weight in pounds. 

V is the velocity in feet per second. 

G is the acceleration due to gravity and is 
32.166 feet.. 

Now, then, we have a cartridge loaded 
with a 220-grain bullet (as the example 
given by “W. N.”). 

The powder in the shell has stored in it 
a certain amount of potential energy, which 
when exploded, is transformed into kinetic 
energy and imparts motion to the bullet so 
that at fifty feet from the gun it has a ve- 
locity of 1,960 feet per second. 

Now, what “W. N.” wants to know is, 
what is the energy and how to compute it. 

The formula for kinetic energy as given 
above is: 

Ww V? 
= Energy. 
2G 

W in this case is 220 grains, or .0315 
pounds (there being 7,000 grains in a 
pound). 

V = 1,960 feet per second. 

G = 32.166 
then W V* 
== 121010.4. 

2G= 2x 32.166 = 64.33 
now, WV’ 121010.4 


.0315 x 1960? or .0315 x 3841600 





= = 1880 foot pounds. 
2G 64.32 
It may be well to state that in making 
these computations it is necessary to carry 
the decimals out to at least three or four 
places; otherwise the final result may be 
considerably different from that given in 
the table. O. W. BOERS. 
Illinois. 


Advocates a .25 Rim-Fire Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a number 
of requests in your magazine for a reliable 
repeater using the .25 rim fire Stevens 
ammunition. I believe such a gun would 
soon become the most popular small game 
rifle. An automatic to use the .25 Stevens 
rim fire would be the gun. I have used a 
.25 Stevens, Gallery No. 80 for two years. 
It is a repeater, but the construction, as 


well as material, is miserably poor. How- 
ever, I would purchase another (new) if ! 
could find one because I like the cartridge 
and no other repeater shoots it. 

The Stevens’ people soon discontinued 
making this model 80, both in the 25 and 
.22 calibers. It only works part of the time, 
but shoots admirably. ALPHA KINSEY. 

Idaho. 


New Form of Bullet Suggested 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to the ar- 
ticle by Mr. L. D. Stoner on page 522 of 
Outdoor Life for December, the writer is re- 
minded of some correspondence he once had 
with the late Mr. Barlow of the Ideal Manu- 
facturing Company. The same idea had oc- 
curred to the writer in comparing the sub- 


marine boat in motion, submerged, with the 
flight of a bullet in air. 

The varying resistance of variously 
shaped bodies traveling in water have long 
been known and Beaufoy’s experiments 
show remarkable decreases in resistance 
with pointed, as compared with square, 

















sterns. The shape of the stern is quite as 
important as that of the bow. 

Thus reasoning, the writer sprung the 
idea on Mr. Barlow, more to get it out of 
his system that anything else. Mr. Barlow 
replied that the idea had already been quite 
thoroughly investigated, but that the point- 
ed base of the bullet had not seemed to add 
either to the velocity or accuracy of its 
flight. He enclosed samples of bullets, cone 
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shaped at both ends, cast from moulds long 
since laid aside. 

The writer suspects that difficulty of 
manufacture has precluded more experi- 
menting because it seems certain that de- 
creased resistance to passage through the 
air would accompany departure from the 
square base, and decreased resistance would 
surely be followed by increased velocity and 
consequently lower trajectory. 


Pennsylvania. “HUTCH.” 














Editor Outdoor Life: — Enclosed find 
photo of 16-gauge gun made by hand by 
G. W. Ritter of Ardmore, Okla. Mr. Ritter 
is an expert on gun repairing and made 
this gun complete, even to the screws, etc., 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in your 
November number an article by Mr. Bert 
Mong concerning the Winchester, Model ’90, 
that he had altered to permit cleaning from 
the breech. Mr. Mong’s idea may be all 
right, but I hardly like the idea of sawing 
the action slide in two, or the appearance 
of the spring on the side of the receiver. 1 
should think there would be a tendency for 
both to work loose in time. 

I have a Model ’90 Winchester that I have 
changed to permit cleaning from _ the 
breech, and it does not change the appear- 
ance of the gun except that there are two 
thumb screws instead of one. The change 
was made by taking off the action slide and 
filing an angle of about 45 degrees to about 
one-fourth the distance on the end of the 
shoulder of the action slide, on the inside 


A photograph of the 


Another Winchester, Model ’90, That Can be Cleaned From the Breech 






home-made shotgun 





at odd times. It has the most beautiful 
stock I ever saw; just wish sOme of your 
gun cranks could see this one. The only 
machine he has is a small lathe. 

Oklahoma. L. 


D. RICKEY. 





corner. Then I filed another angle of about 
45 degrees in the top corner of the slot on 
the breech block that the action slide fits 
into. Then I made a thumb screw to hold 
slide cover on the side of the receiver. All 
I have to do now in order to clean from the 
breech is to release the two thumb screws, 
uncouple the gun, take out the slide leaf, 
pull forward on action slide, press upon 
firing pin and lift up on the breech block, 
then slide it out. This wav does not weaken 
the gun in the least, and does not alter the 
appearance, except for the fact that there 
are two thumbxscrews instead of one, which 
I think improves the gun’s appearance. I 
made this alteration about four years ago 
and it has always given perfect satisfac 
tion. GEO. M. WANEE. 
California. 


Questions Asked of Our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can some of the 
readers of Outdoor Life tell me something 
about the .38-55 high-power, soft-nose cart- 
ridge, used in the Marlin Model ’93, Win- 
chester Model ’94 and Savage Model ’99? 
No doubt there have been articles discuss- 
ing this cartridge in Outdoor Life, but I 
have not kept my back numbers. I recall 





that the .38-55 black powder was at one time 
a very popular cartridge, but I have not 
seen the .38-55 high-power mentioned in a 
long time in the sporting publications. 


Washington. A. E. SNYDER. 
Editor Outdoor Life: —I would like to 


hear, through Outdoor Life, from users of 
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the .401 Winchester self-loader and how it 
compares with the .35 Remington as re- 
gards trajectory and smashing power. The 
only drawback to the Remington is the way 
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the magazine is filled. Although equipped 

with the new Layman detachable magazine, 

it should be as efficient as the Winchester. 
British Columbia. R. M. PEACOCK. 


Concerning Various Calibers 


“ditor of Outdoor Life:—I have been 
very much interested in the new Savage .22. 
Have never even seen the weapon, but have 
eagerly read the reports of it in the maga- 
zine. However, I have come to the con- 
clusion that it’s not for mine. Apparently 
it has to be humored too much and also 
“busts things up” too much. In these peace- 
ful and civilized communities I use a 25-20 
for such shooting as I find, and have shot 
English sparrows, cats and, incidentally, a 
dog with good results. I see no reason why 
it should not be pretty effective on deer. In 
deer hunting I have used the .30-30, .25-35 


and .32-20 and have never approached any 
danger of violating any game laws with 
any. I have never hit a deer with the .32-20 
though others use it all the time. There’s 
not much to choose between the other two, 
to my mind, though I believe the .30-30 has 
the edge. 

Mr. C. W. Meyer speaks in the “Remark- 
able Experiences Department” of killing a 
bird and finding no wound on it. I had 
the same experience shooting at a dove 
with a .22 W. R. F. At the shot the bird 
fell stone dead but I could find absolutely 
no sign of a wound on it. 


Virginia. C. McDONALD. 


Desirability of Accurately Marked Rifle Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being the posses- 
sor and user of many makes of highpower 
rifles during the past ten years, I have been 
surprised that, up to the present, it is im- 
possible (so far as I can learn from many 
dealers with whom I have conversed on the 
subject) to procure a Lyman Combination 
rear sight, or sights of similar construction 
(or commonly known peep sights) properly 
graduated on the adjustment pin to give 
even approximately accurate elevations at 
different ranges, say up to 600 or 800 yards. 
We know that the modern high-power 
smokeless rifles can be fired fairly accu- 
rate up to 200 yards, with little chance of 
missing ordinary game, but over that range 
with the combination rear sight, there is 
nothing to guide the shcoter to accuracy 
of elevation. Since apparently the black 
powder rifle is on the decline in demand 
and use and the smokeless high-power rifle 
so much in use and demand, it occurs to 
me that the rifle manufacturers should de- 
vote some attention to the accuracy of the 
sights they recommend for their rifles, es- 
pecially those which are much in demand 


by the users. For years I have used the 
bead front sight folding leaf center and Ly- 
man combination (or one similar) rear 
sight, but the markings on the elevation 
pin of the combination rear sight are only 
a vexation if I am compelled to elevate for 
a long shot. Some one may say, “Test 
your rifle at different ranges and mark the 
elevation pin yourself,” but that is not why 
I purchase a rifle so equipped with sights. 
I expect that any rifle manufacturer who 
hands out his rifles to the public should 
have sufficient respect for his reputation 
to know that the sights placed on his rifle 
will give accurate results according to the 
system of elevation marks contained on the 
adjusting apparatus of the different sights. 
In other words, why can we not get the 
manufacturer to give us a combination rear 
(peep) sight with the elevation pin so grad- 
uated that the shooter knows upon raising 
the pin one graduation mark at a time he 
is obtaining accurate ranges 100 yards 
apart. Can you help us, Mr. Editor, to ob- 
tain this very much-needed improvement? 
Alberta. “MISSED SHOTS.” 


Experimenting With the .35 Remington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a great ad 
mirer of the .35 Remington rimless cart- 
ridge. It bids fair to become as popular 
among the high-powers as the old .44-40 was 
among the black powder cartridges. There 
are a million guns today in use shooting the 
old .44-40, while there are but three makes 
taking the .85 Remington. 

In experimenting with reloaded ammuni- 
tion for this cartridge I have learned a few 


things and am not yet through. One of the 
best known makes of shells split the very 
first time on reloading, while I have yet 
been unable to burst one made out of an ’06 
government shell. A:° shell can be made 
over in a few minutes by using a.shell re- 
sizer, cutting off the front end of shell and 
reducing the rear end with a file. Some 
of the so-called foreign rimless shells are 
even a closer fit than the ’06 rimless shell 
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and require no reduction of the rimless end, 
only resizing and cutting off to the right 
length being necessary. 

The difference in the strength of these 
made-over shells as compared to the factory- 
made ones must lie in the quality of the 
brass, as there is less than ten grains dif- 
ference in the weight of the two. I have 
even made over old Krag shells by cutting 
off the rim and making a new groove for 
the extractor with a file. 

These shells can be reloaded with almost 
any old kind of powder, but in this case it 
requires a lot of monkeying with the sights. 
A little shotgun smokeless with black pow- 
der makes a very good, clean load, as the 
heat from the smokeless seems to burn up 
the soot and dirt from the black powder. 
I can make two-inch groups at fifty yards 
off-hand with this load and the regular 200- 
grain bullet, which is probably as accurate 
as I can hold. This shell can also be re- 
loaded with .38 caliber revolver bullets as 
light as 115 grains and the 160-grain S. & 
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W. bullet is a very neat looking one. Those 
people who found the 200-grain bullet not 
auite big enough for the Kadiak bears 
should reload with the Winchester .35, 250- 
grain model ’95 bullet, or the 9 mm., 280- 
grain bullet, which is of the same diameter. 
I have tried out some of these big bullets 
and found them accurate enough. As the 
twist of these rifles for this cartridge is 
only one turn in sixteen inches there is no 
danger of leading or stripping. I may re- 
port my reloading experiments at some fu- 
ture time as I am not entirely satisfied 
with some of the results. For instance, [ 
find increasing or decreasing the diameter 
of the bullets changes the point of impact 
from right to left, with no theory to ac- 
count for it. 

At present I am making a bullet mould 
to suit myself for a very light pointed bul- 
let on the Spitzer style, to scare rabbits 
with, as I am one of those who believe in 
getting used to one gun and finding out 
all its possibilities. 

Colo. ANDERS DANIELSON. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John Kalny, Ogden, Utah.—What are the 
powder charges, weights of bullets and in- 
itial velocities of the .25-20, .32-20 and .41 
long revolver cartridges? 


Answer.—We know of no revolver made 
to shoot the .25-20 cartridge. There are 
two cartridges called .25-20, one made for 
single-shot rifles and the other for repeat- 
ing rifles. Presuming that you refer to the 
latter, we will give you the information 
asked for for that cartridge. The cartridge 
was originally designed for and loaded with 
17 grains of black powder and a lead bul- 
let of 86 grains in weight, but it is often 
loaded with lighter bullets and slightly 
heavier powder charges; also with smoke- 
less powders and both metal patch and lead 
bullets. With the regular black powder 
load the velocity is 1,376 foot seconds, and 
the velocity of the high-velocity smokeless 
cartridge 1,712 foot seconds. These figures 
are for Winchester make of cartridges in 
Winchester rifles. The low-pressure smoke- 
less cartridge in this size gives practically 
the same velocity as for the black powder 
cartridge. Powder charge for high-velocity 
cartridge is from 7 to 8 grains Sharp- 
shooter, while for the low-pressure loads 
8% grains DuPont No. 1 is given as the 
correct charge by the DuPont Company, 
and from 6 to 7 grains DuPont No. 2 by the 
Ideal people. Five grains of Unique can 
also be used. 

The .32-20 cartridge is loaded with 20 
grains black powder and 115-grain bullet; 
also with 100-grain bullet and same powder 
charge. Can also be loaded with 14 grains 


weight King semi-smokeless powder, or by 
purchasing Peters make cartridges can be 
had loaded with this well-known powder. 
The Winchester and Remington Arms—U. 
M. C. companies—both load this cartridge 
with the new Lesmok powder. When 3 
grains Bull’s Eye powder is the smokeless 
powder charge for this cartridge when used 
in revolvers. The velocity of the smoke- 
less U. M. C. cartridge in revolvers is 885 
foot seconds, for the black powder cartridge 
860 foot seconds and for the Lesmok cart- 
ridge 1,160 foot seconds. The high velocity 
cartridge in this size in a rifle gives a muz- 
ale velocity of 1,640 foot seconds as loaded 
by the Winchester Company, but high-veloc- 
ity cartridges are not recommended by the 
cartridge companies for use in revolvers. 
The .41 Long Colt revolver cartridge is 
loaded with 21 grains black powder and 
200-grain bullet, or with same weight bul- 
let and 3 grains Bull’s Eye, or can be loaded 
with 8 grains weight Du Pont No. 2. The 
velocity of this cartridge is 705 foot sec- 
onds as given for one make of cartridge, 
while from another source we learn that 
it is 729. As loading of some cartridges is 
being slightly changed by the makers, the 
above figures for some of the cartridges 
considered may be taken as only approxi- 
mately correct. 


W. Dorn, Snohomish, Wash.—I have a 


Model ’95 Winchester “take-down” .30, ’06 
rifle equipped with Daniels’ rear and 
Sheard bead sights, the best on earth in my 
mind; but I desire to put a Receiver sight 
on this rifle, but the gun being a take-down, 
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am not certain but what the action might 
in time work loose. Will it-or not? Just 
a “yes” or “no” in Outdoor Life will be re- 
ceived with thanks. 


Answer.—The writer has never used this 
model rifle in the take-down form, but he 
has never heard of one working loose as 
you mention, but in the event of such oc- 
curring, this model has a simple but pos- 
itive device for taking up wear, should any 
occur; therefore it would seem that you 
need have no apprehension of experiencing 
difficulty of the nature you mention, for by 
this device it is an easy matter to keep a 
perfectly tight joint at the receiver and re- 
ceiver extension. 


John Quincy, Colorado.—What is the 
weight and velocity of the .30-40 sharp- 
pointed bullet? Can the sharp-pointed and 
the regular 220-grain round-pointed bullet 
be used in the same arm? Does the Win- 
chester Company load shells with soft, 
sharp points for their 1895 model for the ’06 
cartridge? What is the recoil of the Win- 
chester 1895 model rifle using the ’03 cart- 
ridge? Which of the above rifles and am- 
munition would be best for shooting coyotes 
in a flat, open country where distance 
would be difficult to judge? Would you ad- 
vise getting a rifle with sling for prone 
shooting at coyotes when they stop for a 
last look just before passing into the next 
county? 


Answer.—The U. M. C. Company load the 
.30-40 cartridge with the .202 sharp-pointed 
bullet, the cartridge being known as the 
Krag 1907 Palma-pointed bullet, which 
gives a velocity of 2,160 foot seconds. Also 
with a sharp-pointed 172-grain bullet, but 
we cannot give the velocity. The Winches- 
ter Company load the .30-40 cartridge with 
a sharp-pointed bullet, weighing 150 grains, 
giving a muzzle velocity of 2,650 foot sec- 
onds (some writers have given it as being 
2,700 foot seconds) and with a sharp-point- 
ed bullet weighing 180 grains, which gives 
a muzzle velocity of 2,450 foot seconds. The 
sharp and round-pointed bullets can be used 
in the same arm. The Winchester Com- 
pany does not load the ’06 cartridge with 
soft-pointed bullets. The recoil of the 1895 
Winchester using the ’03 cartridge is 16.13 
foot pounds. If cartridges using the 150- 
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grain sharp-pointed bullet could be had 
with soft-point bullets we believe that 
either the .30-40 or ’06 cartridge using such 
a bullet would be the one best adapted for 
coyote shooting. It was stated some time 
ago that the U. M. C. had such a cartridge 
nearly ready for the market, but judging 
from a letter recently received from thi: 
company, we understand that they have not 
succeeded in producing such a bullet as yet 


though they hope to be successful by an- 


other season. Judging from results report- 
ed by some hunters, the sharp-pointed, ful! 
metal patch bullet gives excellent results 
on game, but as others find it to occasion- 
ally vary greatly in its tearing effect, it is 
difficult to state positively whether it would 
be advisable to recommend its use for coy- 
otes. The soft-pointed, sharp-pointed bul- 
let is certain to appear, we believe, shortly, 
and if you believe a rifle giving velocities 
approximating 2,700 foot seconds, the one 
particularly suited to your requirements, 
we think it would be well to purchase one, 
believing that at most it would be but a 
short wait until a suitable hunting bullet 
will be produced for it. If accustomed to 
prone shooting, or if you contemplate learn- 
ing this style of shooting, you would no 
doubt find this form of rifle work at times 
valuable for such work as you mention. 
For hunting, however, the writer would find 
little or no use for the sling for prone work. 


James §. Eldrege (no address).—I have 
heard very little about the 6 mm. Lee 
Straight Pull rifle. Should like to know 
where one can be procured. Also the veloc- 
ity, trajectory, energy, etc. 


Answer.—The Winchester Company is 
not now manufacturing the Lee Straight 
Pull rifle, though they have in stock both 
the military and sporting models, which 
may be obtained through regular arms deal- 
ers. The 6 mm. Lee Straight Pull cartridge, 
as loaded by the Winchester Company, 
gives a muzzle velocity of 2,562 foot seconds 
and a muzzle energy of 1,632 foot pounds. 
Penetration with soft-point bullets, 12 %- 
inch pine boards and with full metal patch 
bullets, 60 boards. Free recoil in foot 
pounds. 7.10; trajectory, when shooting at 


100 yards, height at 50 yards, .76 inches; , 


200 yards (height at 100 yards), 3.49 inches; 
300 yards (height at 150 yards) 9.14 inches 


Erratum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article in 
the March number I stated that a load of 
45 grains W. A., .30-caliber powder was 
used in testing the wire-wound bullet. I re- 


cently received a letter from Mr. Bressler, 
stating that the heaviest load was, as a 
matter of fact, 4214 grains. 


As it had been 


several months between the tests and the 

writing of the article, I had forgotten the 

larger amount, and supposed it to be 45 

grains. If you will announce this, I will 

appreciate it very much, as I wish to give 

the correct figures. D. WIGGINS. 
Oregon. 
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Never-Leak 


The Boot that Spo “pen 


4 } s you want or 

ould get ina 
Ate toe s boot— 
comfort, wear, ease, protec- 
tion, good looks and good 
fit, you will find brought to 
its highest power in this 
“Never Leak” of Russell’s. 
It’s built for business and 
guaranteed to fill the bill or 
you get your money back. 
16 inch, like cut, extra select 
tan chrome cowhide, highest TL 


gtade soles, hobbed 
or smooth 


6 tt w.C. 


Moccasin(o. 


Berlin 
Wis 
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Before you do any 
fly fishing, ask your 
dealer to show you the 


new “BRISTOL . No. 29 


—the lightest steel Fly Rod made. 
Only 5% oz. It is the fishing-rod 
sensation of the year. Price $6.50 
“BRISTOL” Fly Rods Nos. 9 and 14 are 
o popular because their flexibility and 
balance delight both novice and expert. 
Each $6.50. All “BRISTOLS” are 
guaranteed three years. Your dealer 
has the exact “BRISTOL” you like. If 
not, we will supply you. Send for the 
NEW ART CATALOG—FREE 
(Illustrated below) 
It illustrates and describes fully 
all ““BRISTOLS.” 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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MOKELESS 
Shotgun Powders 






reliability and regularity. 


4 A striking instance of their popu- 
larity is shown in the 1912 Pacific 
Coast Handicap, in which 126 shoot- 
ers shot Du Pont Smokeless Powders. 





SCHULTZE TRAPS 








THE leading Smokeless Shotgun Powders of the world and unrivalled for 


EMPIRE 








{| Join the ranks of the winners. In- 
sist on your dealer supplying you with 
shells loaded with Du Pont brands, 
and speed your progress toward re- 
cord-breaking scores. 








OR detailed information about these Powders and 
valuable aid to shooters, ask for set of Sporting 
Powder Booklets, No. 23. 
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SPORTSMANe 


Practical Dry-Fly Fishing, by Emlyn M. Gill; 
216 pages; illustrated; $1.25 net; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

In this work the author confines himself 
as closely as possible to his subject, the 
floating fly. While modest in his premise, 
yet it must be admitted that no more com- 
petent authority than Mr. Gill on dry fly 
fishing is found in this country: Many Eng- 
lish writers have treated the dry fly as a 
lure for the smooth, placid streams of south- 
ern England; the author in the present work 
endeavors to show that it is equally effi- 
cient when used in our American streams, 
where conditions are somewhat different 
With the exception of a few magazine arti- 
cles, there has been practically no Ameri- 
can literature upon the subject. During the 
past year the floating fly has been discussed 
more and more by our anglers, and the au- 
thor predicts that within a few years, in 
certain parts of our country at least, the 
dry fly will become as well known and as 
popular as the wet fly, or sunken lure, 
which has been recognized from our earliest 
angling days as the one accepted method of 
taking trout from our American streams. 


The Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe, by 


Major Edward L. 
lustrated; $1.35. 


The advice and 


Munson; 147 pages; il- 
information which this 
book contains are based on a four years’ 
study _of feet and footwear by the Army 
Shoe Board, of which the author was presi- 
dent. Therefore his conclusions should be 
held as reliable and authentic in everything 
pertaining to footwear for the army; and 
what is good advice to the army in most 
cases will be found of value to sports- 
men—at least, the latter class can benefit 
greatly by the information given. In the 
four years’ research carried on by Major 
Munson into the conditions affecting the 
footwear of the soldiers, it was found that 
in many instances the faulty conditions were 
due to lack of information on this important 
subject on the part of the officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 


(Above books for sale by 


FOR. 





The Feet of the Furtive, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts; 384 pages; illustrated; $1.35 net; 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Few stories about animals have as strong 
a power to interest and entertain as those 
by Mr. Roberts. When placed by the side 
of the popular novel the value of these sto- 
ries causes them to stand out like a huge 
giant by the side of a mere pigmy. In sim- 
ple, forceful style, Mr. Roberts takes the 
reader with him out into the cold, dark 
woods, through blizzards, encountering 
thrilling incidents and enjoying the close 
contact with Nature in all her moods. Few 
writers exhibit such sympathy with the na- 
ture of beasts and birds as he. 


Malaria—Cause and Control, by William B. 
Herms, M. A.; 163 pages; illustrated; $1.50 
net; The Macmillan Co., New York. 


The material presented in this book is 
based on nearly four years of the practical 
study of malaria in California, during 
which time virtually every part of the state 
was reached. The extent of the infested 
area is limited to a comparatively few coun- 
ties, and here the problem is shown to be a 
controllable one, as demonstrated by several 
successful anti-malaria campaigns. Concert- 
ed action backed by sufficient funds to carry 
on a scientific and systematic crusade 
against the Anopheles mosquito is all that 
is needed to free California of malaria, and 
thus eliminate the one defect of this splen- 
did state. 


The Breeders’ and Exhibitors of Dogs’ Guide 
Book and Directory, by F. J. Skinner; 293 
pages; $1.00; The Bulletin Co., New York. 


This the 1913 copy (fifth annual volume) 
is fully in advance of any of its predeces- 
sors in reading matter and general informa- 
tion. The subjects of the book embrace the 
following: ‘Breeders’ Calendar and Date 
Book,” “Shows for 1912 and List of Judges,” 
“Winners at the Field Trials,” “Specialty 
Clubs and Standards of the Breeds,” “Names 
and Kennels by Breeds,” etc. 


Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


Trade Literature 


The Colorado Tent and Awning Company 
of Denver has issued its annual catalog of 
tents, sleeping bags and other hunting ac- 
cessories which it will send to any sports- 
man on request. This company makes all 
rae of tents for hunting and camping pur- 
20s8es. 


The Compac Tent Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is sending out literature on its Compac 
tent for hunters, which is everything that 
the name implies, folding into a parcel 4x16 
in., and weighing 3% lbs. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow 
Street, New Haven, Conn., has issued its an- 
nual catalog of firearms and accessories, 
which it will send to any sportsman on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Every year 
shows an improvement in this book, and 
nearly every new book records the advent 
of one or more new arms made by the Mar- 
lin company. 


The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., of Read- 
ing, Mass., is sending out new literature on 
its new “Compac Bed” for sportsmen and 
campers. 

Interesting descriptive folders are being 
sent to sportsmen by W. E. Baxter of Louis- 
ville, Ky., describing his portable camp 
stoves and outfits. 


Advance circulars are being sent out by 
the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 132, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., describing their new 
20-gauge repeater ne at $27.50, which is 
described by them as “20-gauge frdm front 
sight to butt-plate.” 


W. J. Jamison, manufacturer of Coaxer 
baits and other fishing specialties, of 736 
South California Ave., Chicago, is sending 
out interesting literature describin his 
Coaxer fishing lines, a specialty which he 
has spent much time in perfecting the past 
year. 








